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‘Letter from Paris. 
PARIs, May 7, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Fra. 

Thanks to the energetic ‘spirlt of the 
Deputy of Guadalupe, Melvil-Bloncourt, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Mr. Jules 8i- 
mon, has given orders to establish libraries 
in all the principal towns of Guadalupe, and 
has actually forwarded through the Ministry 
of Marine the first inétallment necessary for 
founding the same, in the shape of some of 
the most valuable works on record, as the 
following translation of an extract from the 
Journal d’ Outre-mer, of the 24 inst., will show : 


** By an order of the Minister of Public In- 
® on, dated April 12th, and made at the 
request of M. Melvil-Bloncourt, Deputy of 
Guadalupe, several collections of works, in- 
tended to serve as a basis of libraries, have 
been donated to all the Communes of that 
colony. Previously, by an order of the 27th 
of last December, M. Mélvil-Bloncourt had 
obtained from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion a grant of books for Grand-Bourgede- 
Marie-Galante, and for the towns of Basée- 
Terre and of Pointe-d-Pitre. He has just ob- 
tained, by an order dated April 22d, a new 
grant of books for these two last-mentioned 
localities. Among these works figure the 
Ancient Monuments of Mexico and Yucatan, by 
M. de Waldeck, (a folio album with descrip- 
tive text,) the Froano Manuscript, and Studies 
on the Graphic System and Language of the 
Mayas, by~the learned Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, member of the Mexican Scientific 
Commission, (two large volumes in quarto.) 
These works are of the first importance ; and 
the last-mentioned was published by order of 
the Government. 

** Through the kind attentions of M. Edward 
Goeppe, Chief of the Bureau of Scholastic Li- 
braries in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, twenty-six packages, containing the 
books donated to the Communes named above, 
were transmitted, last week, to the Depart- 
ment of the Marine, in order to be forwarded 
to Guadalupe. The remaining packages for 
Basse-Terre and Pointe-a-Pitre will speedily 
follow them.”’ 


This concession is one of vast importance, 
and one, too, of which the Honorable Deputy 
has just reasons to be proud, more especially 
as it has been obtained entirely through his 
perseverance and unaided efforts. 

Duplicate copies of the Ancient Monuments 
of Mexico and Yucatan, together with some 
very rare and curious manuscripts were pre- 
sented to Mr. Bloncourt by the’ Minister of 
Public Instruction. I had an opportunity of 
perusing these reproductions of the remains 
of a high state of civilization that is supposed 
to have existed many centuries on our conti- 
nent, long before its discovery by Christopher 
Columbus, and must confess that they were 
to me the most curious, certainly the most 
edifying, subjects I have evér scanned. 

It was the intention of Mr. Bloncourt to 
have organized a subscription bill for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the late fires which oc- 
curred in Guadalupe, and he had been ac- 
tually promised the use of the Grand Opera ; 
but, through jealousy and ill-will on the part 
of some of his colleagues, at what they con- 
sidered an excess of favoritism towards the 
Mulatto Representative of Guadalupe, the 
benevolent project had to be abandoned, 
much to the regret of those for whose benefit 
it was intended. 

The following article, translated from the 
Journal d’ Outre-Mer, of March 2, 1872, will 
explain, in a measure, some of the difficulties 
encountered by Deputy Bloncourt : 


* An item, which we copy, appeared in a 
recent issue of the Courrier de France, and 
gave rise to the subjoined communication, 
as well as to the editorial response thereto. 

*‘ The subscriptien ball which was to haye 
taken place at the Opera House, for the 
benefit of the sufferers. by the conflagration 
in Pointe-A-Pitre, has been indefinitely post- 


poned. 

“M. Melvyil-Bloncourt, the deputy from 
Guadalupe, and the getter-up of the affair, 
cannot succeed, neither in finding the requi- 
site committees, nor in disposing of a suffi- 
cient number of tickets. 

** The reason is that, to represent the good 
little blacks of that locality, is not sufficient 
to justify a claim upon the sympathy of the 
Creoles of Paris.’’ 


**To the Editor of the Courrier de France. 
** Parts, April 19, 1872. 

“Mr. Eprtor: Jn your paper of to-day 

ou announce that the hall which was to 
ve taken place at the Opera House for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the conflagration 
in Pointe-a-Pitre, has been indefinitely post- 
poned, and you attribute this postponement 
to the difliculty I experience in finding the 
requisite committees and in disposing of a 
sufficient number of tickets. In that an- 
nouncement there aré as many errors as there 
are words. ‘The trugh of the matter is this: 
Ata — held on the 15th of February, 
and presided over }y the Minister of the 
Marine and of the *254 our subscription 
committee felt it to;be its duty to decide 
that, in consideration: of the public grief of 
France, the charity ‘ball which I had pro- 
posed, ought not to, take place. But the 
committee adopted {he second of my 
proposition-—that of ja lottery of objects of 
art in favor of the fh Bask inhabitants of 
Pointe-a-Pitre; andithe sub-committee, of 
which Iam one of tlie members, is charged 
with ing the de?fails so as to make it a 
success. It is very 4trange that this deci- 
sion, published in miny newspapers of the 
16th or 17th of Februjry, and known in Gua- 
dalupe niore than a njpnth ago, should have 
escaped the notice of jthe Courrier de France, 
always so well informpd. 

1 to the oor which you make 
between the ‘good jittle blacks’ and the 
* Creoles of Paris,’ I jlo not very well com- 
prehend it; for the {Creoles of Paris’ are 
made up as well of ‘grod little blacks’ as of 
‘good little whites.’ ut let us say no more 
of these trivialities. is the Deputy of Gua- 
dalupe, I represent #il the citizens of that 
Colony without distixjction ; and the ‘ citi- 
zen,’ a reasonable beifiig, is of no color, no 
more than genius is (a‘ Si jeme de Sta#l has 
well said) of no sex, 

**MELVII-¢-BLONCOURT 
**Depaty of Guadalupe.” 

‘‘We hasten to mahe reparation in refer- 
ence to the just demaid of M. Melvil-Blon- 
court, We regret exijcedingly that the in- 
formation which has ioccasioned it should 
have slipped into our chlumns in spite of the 
rigorous control that we ordinarily exercise 
over our items of neYs, and the form in 
which they are preserjted. But we should 
be still more vexed at ;his inadvertence if it 
did not furnish us the opportunity of express- 
sspondent the sen- 
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+ procdeded'to the: élfice of the Journal and 


called the delifiquent to an account in no 
very mild terms, 
Davip T. 8. Futigr, Paris. 


Sumner School Bullding. . 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Era : 

Leaving the Executive Mansion after an 
interview with the present incumbent of the 
Presidential chair in laconi¢;periods concern- 
ing the vital interests of the nation, we wend 
our way through Lafayette Square amid its 
evergreens and along its winding paths and 
artistic plats of grass until we enter 16th 
street, when our eyes behold one of the most 
magnificent public edifices in the city, sit- 
uated on the corner of 17th and L streets. 
On inquiry we are told this building is to be 
known as Sumner School, being erected in 
honor of the country’s patriot, and in esteem 
and deep gratitude for the indefatigable 


labors of him who is the unswerving friend of | P¢ 


the oppressed rgce fn this country and the 
atlyocate of the just principle of equality be- 
fore the law, which by night and day, amidst 
scorn and derision, in health and in sickness, 
he has sought to establish in the practice of 
the nation and in thé hearts of its legislators. 

This school, we learn, is the outgrowth of 
necessity and the realized condition of the 
schools in which all children were taught. 
Two members of the Board of Trustees for 
colored schools, Messrs. Wormley and Sy- 
phax, became convinced, soon after their en- 
trance upon their labors, that the miserable 
places in which colored children were then 
taught were not a means of improving their 
inmates intellectually, morally, nor physi- 
cally; but to the contrary, they were a 
seeming badge of a past life of servitude. 
They resolved henceforth, thatas opportunity 
offered itself, they would cause to be pulled 
down these buildings, disgraceful to the city 
and injurious to the children; and in their 
stead erect buildings in conformity with the 
spirit of the time and in harmony with the 
principle of equality, which was to be the 
foundation-stone of each and every one of 
such buildings during their term as guardians 
of the interests and promoters of the welfare 
of a young but inseperable portion of the 
great Republic. This was met with objec- 
tions from a quarter in the board, whose 
earliest principles have been, that the negro 
has no rights nor privileges which should be 
enjoyed in common or equal with the white 
man. The motto here is “let well enough 
alone,’’ the present schools for negroes are 
good enough. 

At this time the board lost a valuable 
member in the person of Mr. Syphax, whose 
time had expired, but whose heart is to-day 
yet pulsating in the spirit of advancement in 
every degree and shapé for the uplifting of a 
once down-trodden race. 5 

But the indomitable spirit of a young and 
vigorous member in the person of Mr. Wm. 
H. Wormiley was not to be allayed by such 
futile objections against a principle of right 
and equality. He was not to be hoodwinked, 
and so not see that the objection was a blow 
at equality in school buildings. Willing to 
be free and equal, he first struck the blow 
himself, and by a powerfal argument, and 
persistency of purpose on the part of Mr. 
Wormley, we have this beautiful school build- 
ing, a grace in the city of Washington and a 
fit tribute to him whose name it bears. 

This building contains eight recitation 
rooms, large and commodious in size. One 
large room is set apart as a grammar school 
in which advanced pupils from the lower 
grades can be prepared, either for college or 
any vocation in business life. There is also 
a spacious room with splendid decorations 
and commodious seats for congregating 
teachers and pupils, as well as for public 
speaking on certain occasions; and if the 
reader had been half as fortunate as the 
writer to have viewed this building from the 
inside, he would haye been struck with its 
grandeur, pleased with its design, and re- 
joiced in its purpose. The basement is in- 
tended as play ground for the pupils, and we 
have only to regret that there is a plan of 
separating the sexes during play hours, or at 
any time, Itis wrong to presuppose harm. 
Teach children to understand that they are 
responsible to themselves first, and then to 
their fellows for every act of omission or com- 
mission relating to their moral conduct. 
Grow them side by side, ledrn them to feel 
each other’s woes and enjoy pleasures in 
common. 

In front of this building is a magnificent 
tower in which are set a clock and school 
bell. The site is one of the most pleasant 
and best suited for a school, and let the 
blame or credit rest on the shoulders of 
Messrs. Wormley and Syphax. The latter 
is inevitable. This building overlooks the 
greater part of the city ; and from its tower 
may be seen the spotless dome of the capitol, 
upon whose top stands the image of the 
Goddess of Liberty, a fit ensign of the na- 
tion’s theory. ° 

Mr. Wormley, full of ideas, replete with 
advancement and improvement, believed 
that a school house should not only be a place 
for children to enter, in which pure air circu- 
lates, so conducive to good health, and proper 
apparatus ‘is furnished equal with other 
schools of the fair sex, but also that a school 
house should inspire its inmates with laudable 
pride. Teaching the scholar by its condition, 
to be ashamed to enter its doors with dirty 
hands or soiled garments. Silently teaching 
equality to the scholar, by placiug like facili- 
ties, privileges, and conveniences in his course 
of education with others of a fairer hue, Thus 
growing our little ones strong in the knowl- 
edge of equality in manhood, and not dwarfed 
in self-respect. That the teachers may also 
feel stimulated to. make their scholars tally 
in intelligence and learning with the grandeur 
of the building which they occupy. There is 
no doubt a child prides himself on his school 
in respect to its appearance, loves to go to a 
grand school house to which he is not 
ashamed to point out to his white friend when 
passing. Teachers, too, have this laudable 


weakness. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Wormley for his 
untiring effort to secure us such a magnificent 


tional 
edifice to which we may send our sons and | and 


daughters, and be not ashamed. Time can 
never erase such an act, not only of duty but 
a board in which sach men can be found. 
We are also informed that another such school 
building, known as Lincoln School House, is 


due to the efforts of Mr. Syphax, as well as | 


other buildings, the credit of which is due to 
the entire board, whose labors are creditable, 





composed as it is of a competent corps of men. | 


But we cannot close without a word of him 
whose life has been a struggle on the part of 
liberty and equality for an oppressed people. 
Another word has been added to the vccabu- 
lary of words by the life of this great man. 
Sumner means justice and equality to all men, 
a man of stupendous loftiness of mind, a man 
above all influence of fortune, in uncommon 
times he has become an uncommon man, with 
a heart susceptible of friendship and sensitive 
to the finest touches of humanity. 


Don CARLOS. 
oo 


[from the Sundsy Morning Chronicle. 
Anecdotes of Public Men. 


By Col, J. W. Forney. 


NO, LXXIT. 


More than fifty colored delegates in the 
Republican National Convention at Philadel- 
paia, June 5, 1872! Shades of John C, Cal- 

oun, Barnwell, Rhett, Dixon H. Lewis, 
John Slidell, and W. L. Yancey, is this to be 
mnitted? ‘Little did the lords of slavery 
twenty years ago think that such an offense 
would ever be dared. When I recall Dawson 


of Louisiana, with his curls, and jewels, and 


gold-headed cane; Ashe, of North Carolina, 
with his jolly yet imperious style; John 8. 
Barbour, of Virginia, with his plantation 
manners ; Governor Man , of Senth Caro- 
lina, as handsome as Mrs. Stowe’s best pic- 
ture, of the old Southern school in_*t Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ;”’ Pierre Soule, with fis hand- 
some, haughty face, true types and apostles 
of the peculiar institution, I wonder how they 
would feel to see the South represented in a 
National Convention by their former slaves. 
A little more than ten years have sufficed to 
disprove all the predictions against the col- 
ored race, but in nothing so much as in the 
intelligence of their representative leaders, 
and in their own general improvement. If 
you were to compare the chiefs of the freed- 
men with the chief slaveholders, knowing 
them as I knew them, you would soon realize 
that John M. Langston, professor of the Law 
Department of the Howard University, is as 
thorough a lawyer as Pierre Soule in his best 
days; that Robert Brown Elliott is a better 
scholar and speaker than Laurence M. Keitt, 
who having helped to create the rebellion, 
died in fighting for it; and that Benjamin 
Sterling Turner, of Selma, Alabama, a sellf- 
educated slave, and now a freedman in Con- 

8s, is as practical a business man as John 

orsyth or George S. Houston. 

Frederick Douglass was famous as an orator 
before the war. With the fall of slavery, 
however, he rose to the highest position. His 
eloquence is formed on the best models. 
Captivating, persuasive, and often profound, 
he wields an increasing influence in both 
races. 

But among the colored delegates in the 
Republican National Convention none will 
attract more attention than Robert Purvis, of 
Philadelphia. I hope some day to relate the 
romance of his life. Born in Columbia, South 
Carolina, he left it fifty-three years ago, when 
he was about seven years old. A few weeks 
since he returned to his native city, and was 
eagerly welcomed by his own people, and by 
many of the old citizens, who favorably re- 
membered his father and mother and had 
watched his own career with friendly aes 
The changes wrought in this more than half 
a century were more than chang tap The 
stone i pg by the builders had become 
the head of the column. The magnates had 
disappeared, and those who made them so 
had taken their places. It was a bewilder- 
ing dream; yet the retributive fact stood 
prominent. 

The descendants of Calhoun, Rhett, M’- 
Queen, Hayne, and Brooks no longer ruled 
like their fathers. New influences and new 
ideas prevailed. Mr. Purvis gtood among his 
kindred like another Rip Van Winkle, with 
the difference that he was not forgotten ; and 
as he walked the streets of Columbia and re- 
ceived the ovation of his friends in Charleston 
he saw and felt that, although slavery was 
dead and the old slave-lords deposed, the sun 
shone, the grass grew, the flowers bloomed, 
the birds caroled, and the waters run, as 
when the magnates lived on the labor of 
others as good as themselves, and often died 
confessing that their bad work must come to 
a bitter end. 

Robert Purvis is one of the best proofs of 
the influence of education, travel, good asso- 
ciations, and natural self-respect. Few would 
——— him to be what he often proudly 
calls himself, ‘‘a negro,’’ His complexion 
is not darker than that of Soule or Manning. 
His manners are quiet and courtly. His 
general knowledge is large, and his conver- 
sation easy and intellectual. Educated at 
some of the best of our Philadelphia schools 
before there was any prejudice against the 
reputable man or woman of color, and when 
colored votes were thrown at all the elec- 
tions, he has reached sixty, universally 
esteemed. His family is among the most 
refined in the aristocratic country neighbor- 
hood where he lives, and he commands re- 
spect of others by the co e with which he 
and his children respect themselves. Yet 
while he walks erect in all circles, and yiclds 
to none in the er of manhood, and in the 
observances of what we call society, he is 
the ardent friend of his people, determined 
that they shall eventually secure all their 
éivil, as they have now their political, rights. 
No more useful or influential man will sit 
among the delegates to the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Convention, Wednesday, the 5th of 
June, 1872. 

As these colored colleagues of Robert Pur- 
vis from the South gather around their friend 
and teacher, how many a story they could 
relate of their individual lives! Each had 
his romance of hard reality. Their struggles 
as slaves—their experience as freedmen— 
their “‘hair-breadth ’scapes by flood and 
field’”’—their restoration to family and 
friends—the fate of their old ‘‘ masters’’— 
what material for the poet, the novelist, the 
historian, and the philanthropist ! 

—ñ 


-< 


A Candia Opinion. 


We like General Grant; but we care far 
more for Republican ascendency than for any 
man’s personal fortunes. It is in our view 
of a9 importance that the opposition shall 
be kept out of power, while it is of compara- 
tively small moment that A or B should 
tenant the White House. For a Democratic 
national triumph means a restoration to 
—— of those vho deserted their seats in 

ongress and their places under the last 
Democratic President to plunge the country 
into the Red Sea of secession and rebellion, 
Though you paint an inch thick, to this com- 
plexion you must come at last. The brain, 
the heart, the soul,-of the present Demo- 
cratic party is the rebel element of the 
South, with its Northern allies and sympa- 
thizers. It is rebel at the core to-day, 
hardly able to reconcile the defeats of Lee 
Johnston, Bragg, Hood, and Price, and 
the cohsequent downfall of its beloved Con- 
federacy, with its traditional faith in Divine 
Providence. It would hail the election of a 
Democratic President in 1872 as a virtual re- 
versal of the Appomattox surrender. It 
would come into power with the hate 

, the wrath, the mortification, 
ears, to 
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«6 Peer . Cart Sehurs.’ 


present. of-the-Cincinnati Con- 
t ite and wit- 


We were 
vention 
nessed the cruel treatment of Car 


Me aang me mg the grand leader of 
m as the grand leader 
the 3 will would be law to 
ope meetin te es 
upon to but ’ a few w 
of thanks. telling them that he had ‘ some- 
thing to say,” but that the proper time had 
not yet pos for saving it. t cunn’ 
fox, Alexander McClure, whose whole |! 
has been devoted to the business of packing 
running, working, and maneuvering politi 
conventions, at once saw in Mr. Schurz the 
most dangerous opponent he had to contend 
with. It was known that he had come in 
the interest of Mr. Trumbull, and that the 
‘something he had to say’ was a carefully 
prepared speech in advocacy of that gentle- 
man’s claims to the nomination of the con- 
vention. Knowing the aspiring vanity and 
ambition of the man, McClure immediately 
passed around word to the various delegates 
that to Mr. Schurz ought to be tendered the 


distinguished honor of presiding over a con- 


vention that owed its ¢xistence mainly to his 
eloqtence and patriot c devotion to the great 
reform movement. It was tendered to him 
and he innocently accepted it, and was thus 
taken from the floor of the convention, This 
is an old trick, known to every ward and 
local politician in the country as an expedi- 
ent often resorted to for putting out of the 
way adangerous opponent. That Mr. Schurz, 
who thinks he knows id As and a little 
more, should have blindly walked into the trap 
so cunningly set for him, seemed strange to the 
lookers-on, but from that moment he found 
his hands virtually tied and his influence 
gone. As a presiding officer he was a mis- 
erable failure, and for three long days he 
stood before the delegates in the worst pos- 
sible light that his opponents could desire. 
He entered the convention like a conquering 
hero, with the band playing ‘‘ Hail to the 
Chief,’’ and he heft it crestfallen, bewildered, 
humbled, dispirited, and almost heart-broken. 
As he passed to his carriage on the eve of the 
adjournment he appeared like a sick man 
just about to take his first airing, and had to 
be assisted to enter it. He truly fallen 
into the hands of the Philistines, and had 
seen all his bright hopes vanish into thin air 
under the skillful manipulation of the Mc- 
Clure’s, Wentworth’s, Cochrane’s, and other 
distinguished ring-masters. To humble Schurz 
appeared to be one of the main objects of 
their going to Cincinnati, and to the last 
moment they showed no remorse or sympa- 
thy for his sufferings. The most inveterate 
advocates of Gencral Grant could not have 
evinced so much cruelty and vindictiveness. 
Just at the close of the convention they tried 
to compel him to make a speech indorsing 
Greeley and Brown, and to the last moment 
of his official existence persecuted him with 
renewed vigor. In almost a fainting condi- 
tion, from disgust and disappointment, he 
uttered a few words, non-committal as to 
himself, and~hastily adjourned the Conven- 
tion sine die, 

The Convention had scarcely adjourned 
before the German editors in attendance 
representing thirty of the leading papers of 
the country, held an indignation meeting 
unanimously repudiating the nomination, and. 
dubbed Mr. Greeley as “‘ der grossmutter”— 
the grandmother. They could afford to be 
independent and say what they felt and 
thought, but Mr. Schurz had cut himself off 
from all connection with the Republican 
party, and was left with n except to 
submit, or go over to the Democratic party 
and fight for a new nomination. He had no- 
where else to go to, and as his cunning mas- 
ters at Cincinnati well knew, he must, as he 
has, ultimately come to the support of ‘ der 
grossmuiter.”’ Poor Schurz has shown him- 
self to be gifted with language, but most defi- 
cient as a managing politician. He is now 
forced to swallow the nauseous dose placed 
to his lips, whilst the German editors, whom 
he boasted that he carried in his -pocket, 
refuse to accept Greeley even ‘to beat 
Grant.’’—Baltimore Aqerican. 

— — > — — 
Mixed Schools in Newark, N. J.— 
Biew they Work. 


A short time since the Repiiblican announced 


:| tion to which V 


k | follo explicit statement 
—— 


The steamer was the Planter, and the senti- 
nel was a Confederate soldier. His superiors 
had recently determined on the evacuation of 
the stone forfifications, and the work of dis- 
mounting the real guns, and substitutix 
wooden ones, to deceive the Yankees, ha 
been successfully 
had been employed “in transpe 
mounted down to Morris Island, and at 
this time on board a valuable seven-inch 
rifle cannon, and several smaller guns. Her 
hands were colored men. They agreed 
among themselves that they would esca 
a to me ong ep — ‘ 
on opportunity t offered, or at 
least make the attempt and sink the Planter 
when the time did come, rather than turn 
back. Charleston harbor was bristling with 
fortifications, and a Confederate steamer 
constantly patrolled its entrance. To avoid 
encountering her, the men of the Planter 
had been on watch for a day when she should | 
be off for repairs. A day had come on which 
she was to be laid up, and no boat was to 
take her place for twenty-four hours. The 
captain and engineer, who were white men, 
were in the habit of fine ashore for the 
night, contrary to orders; and they had 
done so on this night, so that the Planter 
was in the charge of colored men. At three 
o’cloek in the morning the engineer’s colored 
assistant began to get up steam: His 
grumbling when the sentinel from the wharf 
came a Be ee ee 
this one 6f the many points at w failure 
would have thwarted the escape. The 
Planter lay with a steamer between her and 
the wharf, and another fastened to her on the 
outside. But about four o'clock, (daylight 
in May,) Robert Small, who was the captain’s 
right-handed man, asked the men of the 
steamer outside to let him cast off. Knowin 
him to be for a time in charge of the Planter, 
they did 80, and she slowly moved off, head- 
for Accommodation Wharf. This was the 
only ene between Southern Wharf (which is 
the last one from East Bay street, in the di- 
rection of the Battery) and the Cus 5 
where there was not property to be guarded; 
and consequently no sentinel. Here, by ap- 
pointment, were the families of the crew, 
which were safely taken on board, and the 
Planter kept on, this time down the bay. 
She excited no special attention, having been 
over the same course so frequently of as 
she passed to and from Morris Island. But 
now came a critical point. In passing Fort 
Sumter the captain always made a certain 
signal to a sentinel on the watch, to 
do which the boat would have. received a 
speedy summons to heave to. He was also 
bliged to run quite close to the fort. As 
soon as the Planter now came on Robert 
Shick los in their usual places and signaled 
Ww P 
> tee nontinal entee tad aoun e n do. 
The Planter passed on unmolested. Now 
app ‘the — where are two 
channels, one leading to Morris Island 
which she had taken so often with her load of 


Trakee flect. T 


the dis- 


ates. The Planter, before moving at a 
moderate pace, now crowded on all steam 
They stuffed the furnaces with . tar, oil, 
an to make a fire seven times heated, 
ed her right for the fleet. Is she 
safe? There is but little danger from behind, 
for she is leaving all in her wake too rapidly, 
but how will the fleet receive her? There is 
a table-cloth in the mast-head for a flag of 
truce, but the wind is directly abaft, and the 
flag hangs motionless. To the captain of the 
nearest vessel she a a craft right from 
Charleston, bearing down full tilt, and with 
no flag. He orders his guns to bear on her; 
the gunners stand ready, and at a word she 
will have a broadside. But no, the table- 
cloth is discerned, an experimental shot is 
fired across her bow, she s » Stops, and 
the report soon spreads through the fleet that 
the Planter er thy: Borer men alone; 
ton, 


has from news 
of the evacuation of the Span tredlaneiones 


that in Newark the Board of Edacation had | and 


decided to admit colored children into the 
white schools. In view of the agitation of 
the mixed school question in this city, the te- 
sult thus far of the experiment in Newark will 
interest all of our citizens concerned for the 
welfare of public schools. The Newark 
Evening Courier sums up the result thus far as 
follows : 

More than two months have elapsed since 
the Board of Education decided that the col- 
ored children of the city may take their seats 
in any of our public schools, and it is now 
time, perhaps, to inquire to what extent they 
have availed themselves of the right thus ac- 
knowledged. 

It will be remembered that it was fre- 
quently stated during the many months in 
which the Commissioners had under con- 
sideration the perplexed question of opening 
the doors of the schools to blacks and whites 
alike, that the colored citizens, as a. class, 
desired separate schools for their children. 
That this is true, it is even now — to 
definitely decide, but certain it is that as yet 
no very general influx of colored children into 
the schools has taken place. In the Thir- 
teenth ward, where, as Commissioner Jenkin- 
son said, there are three hundred children of 
this class of the school age, there are not half 
a dozen in the school, while in the Sprace 
street school, in the same section of the city, 
there are found only about the same number. 
In the Ninth ward school there are about a 
dozen, and in the Tenth ward perhaps four- 
teen, but in no other are there to be seen as 
many as six colored faces. Besides the schools 
named, only the Second ward, Third ward, 
and West Newark have any. 

In all there are about forty colored children 
in the so-called white schools. There is little 
reason to doubt, however, that as the novelty 
of the thing wears off, and colored parents 
see that their children can sit upon the same 
school bench with the paler youths of the city, 
without being subjected to rude treatment, 
they: will p at the advan offered 
Thus far the deportment of the white toward 
the colored children has been excellent. 
There is certainly no reason why it 
shbuld be otherwise, for the latter have in all 
instances conducted themselves admirably 
and won the respect of all with whom they 
are associated. In the matter of intelligence 
and aptiinde they compare favorably with 
the whites, although they are not quite as 
far advanced in their studies, a fact wholly 
attributable to their previous lack of oppor- 


tunities. 
. The proposed stampede of indignant white 
children has not taken place. True, 
ilies in the aristocratic Ninth ward withdrew 
their sons and daughters from the school, and 
one gentleman in the Third ward has done 
Possibly two or three other 
rents in the city should be numbered in the 
category. But the decrease is not 
ceptible, No great excitement exists or 


de- | existed. 
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[From the Christian Union. } 
The History of the ** Planter.’ 





bringing also several cannon, among 
them a seven-inch rifled piece. The report 
was speedily confirmed by a careful cross-ex- 
amination, first, of Robert Small and then the 
others, by an officer of the U.S. Coast Sur- 
vey, fi with the localities about which 
news was brought. Acting on the infor- 
ads capeactng Seamus Toline’ wt eoeapotent 
ca) ames , and, compe 
j say, should have taken Charleston. 
the Planter should have come throug’ 
all the obstacles to bé encountered, and 
reached through the fleet in safety is a mar- 
vel. To have her — 
through, showed the on of rare coo 
ness and > 
** Honor the brave and bold 
Long shall the tale be told 
Yea, when our babes are old, 
How they steamed onward.’’ 
~<a 


A Chapter on Gold. 





Baron Humboldt said that before Columbus | vy 


struck the New World, (1492,) the amount of 
gold and silver dug annually amounted to 
only $250,000; and that the gross amount of 
gold and silver in use im the world was $175,- 
000,000, about one-twelfth of our national 
debt. How valuable was a dollar in those 
days? Why, it would buy ten bushels of 
wheat and pay for ten day’s labor. 

Well, the overrun Mexico and 


South America, and before 1362 one thousand | w 


new mines were discovered in Europe and 
Asia. Im 1545 the annual yield of gold and 
silver had increased from $250,000 to $750,- 
000, and the silver in use then nted to 
$250,000,000. 

In 1600 the stock on hand was estimated at 
$650,000,000. 

In 1700 it had reached $1,385,000,000. 

In 1800 it had reached $1 ,900,000,000. 

From 1810 to 1829 there was not much 

; a good deal of gold and silver were 


used in the arts, and, ‘* wear and 


, | tear’? the world’s stock of gold and silver de- 


creased to $1,565,000,009. 

From 1800 be 78 pr mesg the 
world’s supp: old an ver, through 
mines in and North and South Amer- 


ed, and in 1853 the year’s yield. was 
-9193,900,000, Statistics show that the world’s 
annual yield —— and silver, since 1848, 
has been $180,000,000; so that, in 1870, the 
amount of gold and silver in the world in 
money 


[We do not know that the story | 
t; 


of the war has. been oa Bally: bones 


and we know. the 
ou we w that — —— 


unquestionable 4 
About three o’clock in 


of A 
May day in 1862, a steamer a : 


an — 


path, crossed the wharf and a steamer’ a1 


going on. The Planter abe 


arte amounted to $7,906,000,- | 


¢ 


the position 
tial ques- 
, and other Democratic 
—— have engaged since his interview with 
. Grant, will perhaps be by the 
him to a 


Col. Youn 8 Mab on 


_ WARRENTON, Ma 1872. 
My Duan Sir: [have ne nd pe favor 


inquiring my position in the Presidential con- | 


test. Of course, if a Democrat is nominated, 
I shall support his election with all my heart ; 
but if it is reduced to a 
tween Gen. Grant and Greeley, I shall sup- 

the former. My own views of policy 
were, after the failure of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, to nominate a man acceptable to 
Democrats, that the South should hold from 
the contest and not commit itself to either 
until the Philadelphia Convention had nomi- 
nated its candidate and declared a platform 
of principles. For if the whole South were 
committed in advance ‘the election of 
Gen.’ Grant, what motives could he or his 
party have to try to conciliate us? Now, 
br j — = South array itself on the side 

ireeley, her unrepentant, life-long enem 

against Grant? I am no * 


ley - t to one act that was odious to us 
that he has not justified and approved ? Nay 
more. The tyrannical acts of Congressional 
legislation were an. expression of a Northern 
sentiment of hostility to the South for which 
Horace Greeley, more than any other man, 
is responsible. Gen. Grant has been the in- 
strument of executing many laws obnoxious 
to us, which were enacted under the pressure 
of a public opinion, created by Greeley, 
which no man could resist. The pen was 
mightier than the sword. Now, what is 
offered to the Southern people by the nomi- 
nec of the Cincinnati Convention as consider- 
ation for their yotes? Amnesty—which 
simply means the relief of a few thousand 
men the disability imposed by the four- 
teenth amendment. But the Presi 

no control over this —it requires a two- 
vote of Congress to effectit. If the Southern 


% | vote is to be bartered for such a paltry con- 


sideration as this, why not bargain directly 
with those who have the ability to pay 
what they promise ? any man 
doubt that the party in power would gladly 
t universal amnesty to secure the elec- 
toral vote of Virginia alone? If se, how is 
there less of dishonor im’ a coalition with 
Greeley on such condition as this than with 
the party who can give you now all you ask? 
The only ditference that I can sce is that in 
the one case you ‘bargain with a‘set of po- 
litical bankrupts a adventurers. whose 
pledges will be redeemed about as soon as 
the Confederate debt—and therefore they 
will be —— in promises ; in the other you 
may at least expect to receive the small pit- 
tance re 
why a Southern man should Greeley 
rant. They say that Greel —2* 
then so much the worse if he in hones y op- 
y say he 
which, b q 


hy 

tion, surely honest Horace won’t, if elected, 

o back on his friends. They say, too, that 

o is the friend of amnesty, and yet-he advo- 
cated the impe: t of Johnson for par- 
do rebels. On his recent electioneering 
tour h the South, when he looked on 
the land where he “had made a solitude and 
called it peace,’”’ his heart was for a moment 
touched with a sentiment of for the 
Southern people, as well as a for 
Southern votes, and he was tempted to say 
a few words for which he was swift to make 
atonement, ¢#hen on his return to New York 
he retailed to a gaping crowd of his admirers 
the fabulous stories of Ku-Klux horrors, and 
applauded the vigor of the Adniinistration in 
suspending the habeas in South Caro-: 
lina and enforcing the Ku-Klux laws. 

The men who, as old Isaiah tells us, cooked 
their breakfast with one end of a stick of 
wood and made an image of the other, which 
they worshiped, were not more unreasoning 
idolators than those who are’now pros 
themselves before Horace Greeley. In 
F the virtues of the idol exist only in 


ination o the worshipers. I *t | most 
— such a ihetine. said am not 
led captive by such enchantments; and-if 


we are compelled te go the ceremony 

of choosing a. master, to me there is.less hu- 

miliation accepting the soldier to whom 

Lee surrendered sword than the fanatic 

whose teachings have been “ the Iliad of all 

our woes.”’ i 
I am, very truly, yours, 


JOHN S. Mossy. 
Capt. A. G. Babcock. 


— — oe — 
—The — which has just become 
a law, relieves political disabilities of up- 
wards of one hundred an fifty thousand per- 
sons. the more well known connec- 
ted with the late Confederacy, who are by its 
are “Alexander H. Stet mn of eo : 
are xan . Stevens, 3 @x- 
Governors Letcher and Wise, of . irginia ; 
Gen. Forrest, Benj. Hill, of —— 
Wade Hampton, Wm. Herschel, in; 
Gen. Johnson, Hon. R. Barnwell Rhett, Hon. 
James A. Seddon, ex-Confederate Secretary 
of, War, Hon. Allen T. Carpenter, of West 
‘irginia; Col. G. A. Henry, of Tennessee ; 
Wiieias ot Ges of a poe ae a 
30 orgia; ean F. Kenner 
, Jr., of Louisiana ; Chilton and 
» members of rebel Flouse; ex- 
Gov. Henry S. Foote, of Tennessee ; W. P. 
Gentry, Bocock, Pryor, Leake, and Smith; 
Hon. ‘J. C. Breckinridge, Judge John A. 
Campbell, Generals Joc Johnaton, Brags, 
Cooper, Hardee, Be 
Custis Lee, 


Wood 
also, Captains M. F. Ma Semmes 
Brooke; ex-Secretaries Jacob Thompson, 
Graham of North Carolina, Conrad ‘of Louisi- 
Win’ Preston of Kentucky and Jackson, and 
m, q - . 
Those sti ti — 2 the ban number several 
hundred, among vhom are : 
Jefferson Davis, ex-Senators R. W. 
Johnson, Yulee, Mallory, Toombs, Iverson, 
Benjamin, and Wigfall; Representatives 
—* Seott; Crawford, Lamar, V: 


at a 
nett, G. W. Jones, J. V. Wright, of Tennes- 
: —* —5* L John. ——— 
Hon, J > 7 * 
Fayette McMullin, and J. P. Hleome Lewis; 
FE. le, W. . Crump, and Charles Bruce, 
: 0. G. and G. A, 
oe en, ones 
nt; T 1. Watts 
—* George Davis, of North Caroli 
Confederate. States Attorney General, 


question of choice be- | the 


, e 
— we have endured from Federal | oy 
overnment ; but will the partisans of Gree- 


has | papers you wanted a man?” *“ 


red. Tell me one single reason} 


4 Washington after 


eianintenrtutigacs 
a ee 9990 won yes Selah 6 


ade, 2 
pe constitates an adver. 





reported to_be very much on 
England. In this country it 
increased during the war, and 
to a larger extent than ever be- 


— — edribad or 
a s the 

“Say, bub, which is the quickest —* for me 
to get to the railroad depot?” ‘Run!’ was 
response. 

—A California obituary: ‘‘The deceased 
was a talented man of a romantic nature. 
He placed the butt of his gun in the fire, 
while he looked down the muzzle, and de- 
parted hence spontaneously.’ 


—The in the absolutely latest style 
of Dolly Varden are so delightfully large 
that it takes two young ladies to show one 
of them ly. They have to go arm in 


arm keep step or else the effect is 
on ry Pp p e effec 


-~Grecley says he never will veto any bill 
passed by Congress: Of course he won’t. 
After November he will awake to the bliss- 
realization that he will also never have 
the pleasure of signing any bill passed by 
Congress. 

_—The Tribune has made the astounding 
discovery that New York milkmen adulter- 
ate their 74,800 daily gallons of milk with 
about 9,000 gallons of water. Its next piece 
of strictly original information will be that 
Columbus discovered America. 

—Mr. Tetsnoske Tomita, recently.. ap- 
a Japanese consulat agent at New 

ork, is a yo man of twenty-five, who 
has completed a thorough business education 


at Newark, New Jersey, during the last four 
years, He is a man of superior ability. 


An Irishman went into a Chicago store, 
and says he, *‘ Faith, an’ did you put in the 
es,” said 
the storekeeper, “‘ and I distinctly stated alt 
applications must be made by mail." An’ 
faith, an’ it’s meself that’s a male, sure,” 
says Pat, and he was hired. 


—The Boston Journal decides that Horace 
Greeley’s venerable uncle, who has just died 
in New Hampshire, was-a man of sound 


judgment and wise "foresight, as one of his 


ast remarks was: ‘‘ Horace will never be 
President of these United States! He is not 
the man; I knowhim! He is not the man!”’ 


—JThe estimated loss by the fall of the coli- 


seum at Boston is about $30,000. The loss on 
—— little less than $5,000, that on the 
of 


e of men in putting up the tower 
98,000, and in 
nine now remain, $3,000. 


e trusses, of which 

Taking apart truss- 

es will cost @8,000, and the loss by the de- 
preciation of the lumber in them $4,000 more. 
—The New York Nation says thatall those 


‘who called the Cincinnati Convention ‘‘ac- 


knowledged privately that it was a failure ; 
some of are admit it openly. Those who 
. Greeley are doing so sim- 

making the best of a bad job. 


are 
ply by way 
ot one of them considers him a desirable 


‘candidate, or looks forward to his election 
without grave apprehensions.”’ 


—As soon as Horace is inaugurated he 
poses to enforce his new plan for pa of th 
public debt. Every be re- 
quired to own a patch of ground, and devote 
do. mud tines each yan. 59: the suining. aC 6 
crop of cabbages, the of are 
———— — 
debt before pe fod s of his administration. 
—The Secretary of the Treasury ,whose head 
is eonfessedly about as clear and as-calm as 
any in the political field, is said by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of Mr. Greeley’s own 
to the deliberate opinion that, 
Ifthe Presidential contest is between Gen. 
Grant and Mr. Greeley, the former will re- 
ceive the largest relative vote given to any 
Presidential candidate since James Monroe. 
He thinks that more Democrats will vote for 
Grant than for Greeley. 


—A. H. Stephens “‘goes for’’ Creeley ina 
way not acceptable to the "3 nds. 
He says “it is true that Mr. carers Bing he 

magnanimous act in standing for 
Mr. Davis; but int thie be acted a part no 
more magnanimous General Grant did 
when, he * to. Mr. yrs Bhenndy 4 
would resign commission 
General Lee should be arrested in viola 
of the parole given him on the memorable 
gurrender at Appomattox Court House. 


—Li before the Cincinnati Con- 
vention met, had not secured any foothold 
in » and eyen the 

ta that at present the 

ley Republicans in Massachusetts *‘ are both 
and backward spring po 
cians in New Engiand. Occasionally a white 
hat is worn, but with the distinct understand- 
ing that it is subject to the approval of the 
Democratic Na Convention. at Balti- 
more. 


—The Gloucester (Mass.) mackerel fleet 
this season will carry more two hundred 
seines, worth, with the seine-boats to carry 
them, nearly $250,000. These nets, if placed 
in a continuous line, would stretch from Cape 
Cod to Cape Ann, with a depth of vga A 
five fathoms ; and if spread out they 
cover a farm of eight hundred acres. A first- 
class mackerel seine, one thousand meshes 
deep and equal to two thousand cords, will 


a ring one and a quarter inches 
fn dlesnstor, 


—“Olivia’s’’? obituary-biography of Mrs. 
Josephine , the self-sacrificing 
friend of the freed people who came into 
ion and succeed- 
ing the close of the rebellion, 
her recent letters. Mrs. 
acter which, in almost any —* 
would have classed among th 
She lived in the midst of — 
and revolutions, and she — x 
All that is written of her by her friend we 
know to be ttue. We saw her frequently 
during and after the war, and can testify to 
her courage and her integrity. She is dead 
but she nevertheless deserves to be remem- 
bered for what she did in life.—Press. 


—Gen. Franz Sigel, the s 

in New ye er ae ie AS i 
Registrar year by ormous ma- 

Jonty, somes ont against the 

Greeley 3 n paper attacks him. 

Says the New York Times; 
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What the National Convention of 
Philadelphia Ought to de. 


—— 


Never were graver responsibilities devolved 
upon any political body than those whith this 
National Republican Convention have ‘to as- 
sume. ‘The fruits of ten years of labor, suf- 
fering, and loss are at stake. The liberty, 
peace, and prosperity of the Republic |pecu- 
liarly depend upon the wisdom of this ody, 
certainly more than upon that of any jother 
National Convention held, or to be hdld in 
this country. The question with this) con- 
vention ought to be how to conserve and hand 
down to after-coming generations the fruits, 
not only of the revolution that gave u# na- 
tional independence, but the freedom, equal- 
ity, and national harmony, made possible by 
the successful suppression of a gigantic slave- 
holding rebellion, which cost the nation a 
million of valuable lives and a mountain of 
precious treasure. It should not be thrown 
off its guard, or drawn away from its duty by 
the deceitful cry that all the questions raised 
by the war for the Union and liberty, are 
now settled. On paper this is true, in the 
spirit and practice of the Southern States it 
is a grim and ghastly lie. ‘The slave demon 
still rides the Southern gale, and breathes 
out fire and wrath. The colored man’$ 
church and school house still burn, the school 
mistress is still the victim of insult, the 
Northern citizen is not yet a welcome settler 
in the South, and the smoldering embers of 
the ‘‘ lost cause’? show themselves in shouts 
for the man, whose shout of ‘On to Rich- 
mond”’ is forgotten in his act of bailing Jef- 
ferson Davis, and in his efforts to get pardon 
for the rebels while they were yet glorying 
in their crimnes against the Nation’s life. 
While these things remain the great party 
which fought out the war for the Union, con- 
quered the rebellion, reconstructed the re- 
bellious States in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the party which has at last given us a 
country consistent with the civilization of the 
age, ought to see to it that it shall continue 
to guide the ship of State, until the work to 
which it has given form has hardened sufti- 
ciently to withstand the destructive elements 
to which that work is naturally ‘exposed. 
The first thing that convention ought to do 
is to divest itself of all pride of opinion, all 
prejudice, and everything else which may 
stand in the way of a wise comprehension of 
its mission. It should be prepared to learn 
wisdom from any quarter and upon every sub- 
ject within the range of political action, learn 
from friends and from enemies, from the ex- 
alted and fromthe humble. Especially should 
the convention listen to the labor reformers. 
They speak for a class’of men whose hard- 
ships and privations ought to rivet the atten- 
tion of the best thinkers and the purest hearts 
in the land, The laboring class ought to be 
made to feel that whatever can be done by 
any political organization to secure to labor 
its just reward, mitigate the hardships of the 
workingmen, and unbar the gates of progress 
to their children, shall be done. The Re- 
publican party is the true workingman’s party 
of the country. It alone had the heart to 
save the country from the murderous blows 
of heartless aristocrats who aimed to build up 
a government upon the prostrate forms of 
four million laboring men, while the parties 
now opposing it, were for letting these aristo- 
crats have their way, even to the destruction 
of this Government. This party, just to the 
black man, will not be unjust to the white 
man, certainly not to’ the laboring white man, 
whose muscle and brain are the wealth of 
the nation. The convention ought to make 
haste to declare itself for perfect equality in 
all civil rights, without the distinctgon of race, 
color, or religion. It ought to second the 
humane efforts of President Grant towards 
the Indian, towards the emigranis, towards 
the negro, and properly appreciate the pro- 
found respect he has ever shown to the 
opinion of the great people over whom he 
presides. It should declare that the right of 
woman to a voice in the government to which 
she owes allegiance is equally self-evident as 
that of man, and that the exercise of that 
right by woman is only a question of time. 
It ought to show itself the true friend of am- 
nesty, civil service reform, pure government, 
sound currency, economical administration, 
protection to American industry within rea- 
sonable limits, moderate taxation, and a gov- 
ernment which shall be able to guarantee to 
every State in the Union a republican form 
of government, and to every citizen protec- 
tion to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, whether this protection shall be secured 
or withheld by local government. 














The Situation in the Liberal Re- 
publican Camp. 


Every day brings some new evidence of 
the utter lack of vitality-in the Liberal Re- 
publican movement. Instead of spreading, 
as those who are committed to it would fain 
make the world believe, it is actually losing 
ground, and disappointment and discontent 
are coming more and more to the surface. The 
originators and managers are evidently fully 
conscious of the unenviable position in which 
they are placed thanks to the superior 
cunning of Horace Greeley. Mr. Schurz, in 
particular, had staked his political present 
and future on this movement; he has been 
playing va banque, and cannot fail to realize 
that the game is lost. Defeat is always dis- 
tressing, yet he, who is defeated in the sery- 
ice of a good cause, will always find sympa- 
thy and be sustained by the conviction of 
ultimate victory, be it ever so remote. The 
Republicans could well afford to lose the 
election in 1856. The rapid spread of their 
principles and the waking up of the people 
to a sense of the wrongs and horrors of 
slavery were so manifest that ft needed but 
average judgment to predict that James 
Buchanan would be the last Democratic 
President. A merely artificial movement, 
founded mostly on personal issues on the 
contrary, when once defeated, is usually 
dead beyond resurrection, and we venture to 
say that among the Liberal Republicans 
themselves it is fully understood and admit- 
ted that, unless they carry the next election, 
their doom is sealed, and no chance will be 
left to them to appear again as a. party in 
1876, when the howl, “ Anything to beat 
Grant!” will be out of the question. Hardly 
less galling are the sneers, the ridicule, that 


. es not want to 

Just among those who went most pompously 
and noisily into this Liberal humbug, the 
expressions of disgust are the loudest and 
most numerous. Mr. Stanley Mathews, in 


been “a disgraced and disgraceful conven- 
tion,”’ in which just those very elements pre- 
vailed that 1t was pretended were to be put 
down—namely, speculation and corruption. 
He regrets deeply to have participated in it, 
and acknowledges himself unfortunate as a 
politician and President maker. Among the 
Germans who, blindly trusting Mr. Schurz, 
had gone into this campaign with a will, a 
kind of stampede seems to take place, for 
neither Republicans nor Democrats will take 
to Mr. Greeley. Old Bramarleas Hecker, of 
Illinois, who was so noisy in his denuncia- 
tions of the Republican party, left Cincinnati 
sick with anger and disappointment, and 
screams now that Schurz was completely 
duped, that they all have been infamously 
sold out, and vents his rage against Greeley, 
Blair, Davis, and Brown, by bestowing flat- 
tering epithets on them, such as “fool,” 
‘‘drunkard,” ‘‘scamp,” and ‘ swindler,” 
The German papers, in the West utter the 
same sentiments in a more decorous language. 
In the East the feeling is the same. The 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, the representative 
of the German Democracy, which, previous 
to the Convention, circulated Carl Schurz’s 
speeches as campaign documents, is now 
vying with the World in its opposition to the 
Cincinnati nominees. Mr. Sigismund Kauf- 
man, formerly a prominent Republican in 
New York, who left the party and appeared 
among the signers of the call for Cincinnati, 
has returned, as the uncharitable World as- 
serts, for the sake of an office, which, being 
within the tender of the Republicans, would 
not have been bestowed on a Liberal, thus 
forcibly illustrating the truth Liberal Repub- 
licanismgwith all its assumptions of superior 
virtue and honesty, is the mere onslaught of 
the ‘‘ outs” against the “ins.’’ 

The secret plot alleged to haye been dis- 
covered, contemplating the organization of 
an opposition Liberal movement for the ob- 
ject of calling another convention, by which 
Mr. Greeley is to be thrown overboard to 
make room for the nomination of some can- 
didate more acceptable to the Democrats, is 
another significant symptom. Whether car- 
ried out, or abandoned in consequence of its 
timely discovery, it discloses a state of com- 
plete demoralization and desperation even 
above anything that the most sanguine Re- 
publican would have expected, and furnishes 
an example of the natural consequences of 
combinations and alliances without any com- 
mon link but that of personal hatred and 
personal interests. Indeed, since the nom- 
ination of Horace Greeley, nothing seems to 
work to the satisfaction of the managers. 
The very platform on which they stand 
thréatens to fall under their feet. The pas- 
sage of the amnesty bill by the unanimous 
vote but one of the so-called Administration 
Senators, and the disagreeable fact that it 
has been signed by the President, in spite of 
the Democrats, who wanted to produce the 
impression that it had been passed against 
his wish, disposes at once of one of the chief 
dodges devised to pursuade the world that a 
new party was needed to carry out that which 
any how was certain in the course of events 
beyond any peradventure. Even the great 
triumph in Connecticut, resulting in the re- 
election of Mr. Ferry to the Senate, over 
which there was so much crowing, turns out 
to be a great failure. It appears that Mr. 
Ferry made the Liberals and Democrats a 
stepping stone by indirectly insinuating that 
he was in concert with them; and after hay- 
ing reached his object has knocked over his 
ladder by the declaration that he will go with 
the regular Republican party. We do not 
asgume to judge his course before being fully 
initiated in all particulars, but we cannot 
help indulging in a little merriment when 
picturing to ourselves how blank and sober 
the facgs of those who supported and elected 
him, must have turned when they read his 
letter defining his views and the position that 
he is to maintain, and in which occurs this 
unequivocal sentence, *‘ to intrust these great 
interests’’ (our foreign relation and our do- 
mestic policy in matters of finance and reve- 
nue) “to an administration made up and 
controlled by Mr. Greeley would be mere 
midsummer night madness.”’ 

A few weeks have produced a marked 
change. Before the convention the Liberals 
and particularly their non-party organ, the 
Tribune, took great pains to demonstrate that 
the whole movement was eminently Repub- 
lican, exclusively Republican in every fea- 
ture, but since that event they are evidently 
far more concerned to win favor with the 
Democrats. This indicates clearly that they 
do no longer hope for great accessions from 
the Republican ranks. The honestly deluded 
ones among them have become aware of 
their mistake as we have seen, and those 
who are actuated by sordid motives begin to 
perceive that after all Liberal Republicanism 
may turn out a losing game. The Democrats, 
on the contrary, have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain, and it is therefore to Bal- 
timore that all eyes are turned, If the Cin- 
cinnati nominations are endorsed, the contest 
will be the old one between Republicans 
and Democrats, the latter strengthened by a 


fraction of the former too small to alter the 
results. 


ees 
A Well-founded Complaint. 


Tt gives us no pleasure to find fault with 
the Kepublican leaders in Congress, or with 
the Republican party, but colored citizens 
have just cause to complain, and to complain 
loudly and bitterly, because of the position 
they are now left in before the country. 
During the last five months they have pa- 
tiently and persistently sought at the hands 
of Congress protection from unreasonable, 
degrading, and galling oppression in the shape 
of proscription—such as no other class of 
citizer}s, guiltless of crime, are compelled to 
end They have petitioned, argued, and 
appealfd for a Supplementary Civil Rights 
Bill, which should complete the true measure 
of Am4rican citizenship, and have been told 
over afd over again that their reasonable 
deman4s should be complied with; but thus 
far, th4ough lukewarmness, through preju- 
dice, though the fear of wounding too deeply 
the serpibilities of those who would gladly 
undo al§ the benéficent action of the Govern- 
ment injrespect to the colored race, they are 
still lef}naked to theirenemies. The friend 
of the (wernment are treated with an indif- 
ference,4. contempt, not even shown to its 
worst eqomies. ‘The rebels against the Gov- 
ernmend too proud to ask for reinstatement 
in their} ights of citizenship, get amnesty 
with alsjmty, but the colored citizen, who is 
loyal an4 true to the country in the hour of 
its extregi:st need, after long months of im- 





portunity is turned away from the halls of 


| the men who befriend them, 


‘the 1 epoblic: ‘ y has nothing 
to lose as &party by the dishohorable sur- 


opening upon the country. 
are like other men. They know their rights, | stripped ofits 
and set a high valueupon them. They know | fusal of the Democratic. Convention at Balti- 
and the men | more to comply with its impudent commands. 
who assail them, and know how to remember ——— 
both classes. We deal in no threats in their vote 
behalf, but we do say that something must; On Tuesday of last woek a petition was 
be done more than has’ now been done to / presented to the Senate of the United States 
secure the united gnd sealous support of! from colored citizens of Georgia, praying aid 
colored voters. They see what has beet | from the General Government to assist them 
done for the late rebels, and they cannot but | in emigrating to Liberia. This is undoubt- 
contrast their treatment with that extended | eqjy instigated by the Colonization Society. 
to that class. What right has the United States to furnish 
It is not enough that General Grant is our | money to send its laboring population out of 
friend, and is ready to favor any measure | the country? We have millions upon millions 
which will secure to us our equal rights, not | of acres of land to be cultivated, vast re- 
only a8 men, but as American citizens.| somrces to be developed which will give em- 
Colored men must be made to feel that the | ployment and support to more millions than 
Republican party as well as the Republican | are now in the country. - To the agriculturist 
President, is in earnest and mean to do us} africa offers no stronger inducement than 
right and justice. Far better had it been for | goes our Territories in the Northwest and 
us if no word had been uttered in Congress | Southwest. It offers no inducement when 
in favor of a Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, compared to the facility with which our bome 
if, after all, no such bill is to be passed by | nogsessions can be reached, the richness and 
that body. The failure to protect us from | fertility of the soil, the healthiness of the cli- 
outrages will be construed into a license 'of mate, and the appliances of civilization at 
further persecution. It is saying to the inso-| hand. To send the colored people of the 
lent servants on every Southern railroad, | United States back to Africa, is to send them 
you may insult and persecute colored citizens | from civilization to barbarism at a time when 
with impunity, and the same to every inn-| they are putting forth every effort to take 
keeper in the country who is mean enough | their stand among men a8 the equals of the 
to avail himself of such a pretext. It is say-| pest by acquisitions of itelligence, refine- 
ing to Kentucky, “* The colored citizen of the | ment, and wealth. 
United States is in your hands, and you! The great aim of the Colonization Society 
may receive him into the jury box, or drive | is to rid this country of people who belong to 
him from the jury box, as you may like best. | the race that has been s0 long outraged upon 
You may receive or reject his test.’”’ But | its soil; not to atone for the wrongs inflicted, 
we will not ring the changes further. We | but to send to Africa the descendants of those 
are disappointed and deeply grieved by the | who survived the horrors of the ‘‘ middle 
neglect and contempt shown by Congress in | passage” in the slave slup, and who have, 
its treatment of Mr. Sumner’s Supplementary | for nearly three centuries contributed to the 
Civil Rights Bill, and earnestly call upon the | largest extent to the wealth of one-half of 
leaders of the Republican party to repair the | the nation. As slaves we are fit to live here, 
damage which that neglect and contempt} as freemen it is found, by the Colonization 
have already done. If but one day remains | Society, that white people and black people 
before the adjournment Congress can do no | cannot live in peace. - 
better work on that day than the passing of} Having robbed us for centuries on this con- 
such a supplementary civil rights bill as shall | tinent, where we have become acclimated, 
assert our equal rights at every point where | the Colonization Society and its friends now, 
the rights of all other citizens are covered | that slavery and robbery are no longer al- 
and protected by law. Even the bill of Mr. | lowable, would drive us out into a wilderness 
Carpenter passed by the Senate, all defective | among an uncivilized people, denying us the 
as it is, would be better than nothing. It | benefigs that come from our unpaid toil in re- 
strikes down proscriptign where it is most | claiming the soil, in developing the resources, 
aggravating and degrading. Should the|in the cities built, and in the commerce 
House be able to disentomb and pass that | increased, a share in the enjoyment of which 
bill something will have been done not only | inexorable justice entitles us. The colored 
for the cause of justice, but to strengthen the | people must not forget that this is their coun- 
Republican party with that class which com] try, earned by the sweat and blood of them- 
stitutes-its main strength in the South. selves and their ancestors, Any body or 
— —— organization that would induce the colored 
people to go to Africa or to leave the country 
— —— —— on the ground that it is not their home as 
Opinions are still about equally divided on | freemen, that the two races cannot live to- 
the question as to whether the National | gether in peace, unless the black is the slave 
Democratic Convention which is to assemble | of the white race, are as criminal and villain- 
at Baltimore on the 9th of July, will or will | ous as those pirates who engaged in the Afri- 
not, adopt the Cincinnati platform and en-|can slave trade. The Colonization Society 
dorse the Cincinnati candidates. For the | neversought to send back to Africa the slaves 
Republican party and its standard-bearers, | of the South, it was the free people of color 
this question is of little importance. The | that must leave, freedom was, and is, the 
chances of success will be about the same-} hated thing. 
whether Greeley is endorsed or not, and} As citizens of the United States interested 
whether the contest is with two parties or|in her growth and prosperity, we protest 
with one. The majority of the American | against any money being taken from the 
people are wise as well as patriotic. They | National Treasury to pay for sending out of 
know the Republican party, and they know | the country any who, by brain or muscle, can 
what that party has done and is still doing | contribute to her greatness. Let the Gov- 
for the country. They have confidence in|ermment protect every man, woman, and 
that party and in President Grant. They | child in their right to life, liberty, and the 
want no change and will have none. A Re-| pursuit of happiness within its borders, and 
publican victory (if we do our duty) is as-jit will have done all that any Government 
sured whether we fight the minority divided | ought to do. 
or the minority undivided. We have just 
about so much work to do in any case. One: — 
good result will follow a Democratic en-| We have had occasion to meet and con- 
dorsement of Horace Greeley—it will simplify | verse with intelligent’ gentlemen of both 
the contest, We should in that case have | political parties from various portions of the 
before us the same old enemy in a new uni- | State of New York since the nomination of 
form and under a new and stolen flag, but | Greeley at Cincinnati, and have come to the 
with no additional power, for the very dis-| conclusion that the best thing that can be 
gust which their disguise would occasion | done for the success of the Republican cause 
among themselves would drive a larger num- | is to have the Cincinnati ticket endorsed at 
ber from their ranks than Cincinnati could | Baltimore by the Democrats. That this is 
bring to them, and make our victory as easily | what Mr. Greeley and his little band of Re- 
obtained in this case as inthe other. While, | publican followers desire and are laboring for 
however, the question as to whether the | there is no doubt, and that this is what the 
Democratic party shall endorse Mr. Greeley | Republicans who hope for the success of the 
or not, has little or no importance to the Re-| party and its principles should most earn- 
publican party, it is really a question of life | estly wish, is equally true. The number of 
or death with the National Democratic party. | Republicans in New York who are ready to 
The endorsement of Horace Greeley as the | declare their allegiance to the Greeley, Sey- 
candidate of the Democratic party would be | mour, Jeff. Davis coalition are quite limited. 
the last act in its life, the last chapter in its} Outside New York cit¥the number of Re- 
history, and consign it to a grave so cold and publicans who have declared their intention 
deep that no trumpet could ever awake it to | to desert the Republican cause for the uncer- 
life again. The old Whig party can as easily | tainties of Grecleyism are not numerous, In 
be revived as could the Democratic party if| the city of New York, where Mr. Greeley 
the latter should once venture into the smoke | has had a train-band of Republicans, whose 
of Cincinnati and adopt its platform and can- duty it was to follow him to State conven- 
didates. Who of all its champions could ever | tions and breed disorders in the party, he 
again hold up his head and talk of Demo- | will have some show of strength, but in the 
cratic principles? What but the basest po-| rural districts he cannot break the Republi- 
litical motives could prompt such a surren-} can lines to any considerable extent, even 
der? The very shamelessness of this sur-| with the aid of Senator Fenton’s power and 
render would appear to make it impossible. | shrewdness. That distinguished Senator, 
Yet this seemingly impossible thing may | who has been honored almost out of measure 
be done. The Democratic camp-followers| by the Republican party, will find, when- 
are hungry. They have been kept away | ever he tries the experiment, that he cannot 
from the honors and emoluments of office so | seduce more than a bandful of men away from 
long that they are almost desperate, Those | their Republican allegiance. He is strong 
“‘fellows”’ of the ‘‘baser sort,’’ whose princi- | inside the Republican party, but when he at- 


ples are of the miraculous order, may possi- tempts to break ita lines by insurrectionary 
bly get control of the National Democratic | and disloyal movements, he will find that 


Convention ot Baltimore and barter its honor | his power will desert him and he will be 
for the promise of five loayes and two fishes. | harmless for mischief. 
Of course, if this shall be done, it will bedone} The losses that this movement may inflict 
with many decent disclaimers. The Demo-| upon the Republican party will be more than 
cratic party will be declared intact, its or- compensated when the Democratic National 
ganization unimpaired, its principles unsul-| Convention adopts Mr. Greeley. The diver- 
lied, and much more of the same sort; but| gence from the Republican faith will not 
the suicide will be none the less certain and | exceed one-half of what will be added to the 
complete. numerical strength of the Republican force, 

But the Democratic party, which has a} when an attempt is made to make the Demo- 
longer history than any other American | crats swallow their ancient enemy and re- 
party, is mot only asked to die, but to die} viler. The trading politicians of the Demo- 
under the most humiliating conditions. De- | cratic party will take Greeley or anybody else 
feat and death at the hand of @ “‘foeman | to’beat Grant, while the more intelligent, 
worthy of one’s steel” brings no disgrace.| who are connected with the commercial, 
The summons to the Democratic party to| mercantile, and industrial interests of the 
surrender comes not from an army, but from | country, are reluctant to place power in the 
a squad of ‘‘ deserters and bummers,’”’ who | hands of Greeley, and say openly, as between 
march under stolen colors ; a political mob | him and Gen. Grant, they prefer the latter, 
whose sole motive is personal hate and a| and will cast their suffrage for him. These 
certain longing for office,’ This impudent | form a much larger class than the seceders 
faction steps out of the Republican party‘and | from our ranks, and will more than compen- 
says to the great Democratic party, ‘We | sate for our losses. - 
command you to come to us and put us into — — 
power, and if you do net comply you shall — 

We cannot answer inquiries of correspond- 


be defeated by the Republican party.” 

, These political pretenders who are ever- | ents made in their own interest and of no 
lastingly proclaiming their liberalista though | bene6t to anybody but themselves, such an- 
a small minority, are cunningly endeayoring | #Wering involving cost to us of postage and 


to control the action of both the 
Republican 


to the —— 
a ee —— — t—The Week- 
_— Great, os ATIONAL prnted in the cit 
; Corn eat man,” and | of Washington, D, C.— He 
Democratic party, “You shall nomi-|. We can truthfully retort by saying that the 
nate Greeley, though you believe he is the | Herald is one of the best got-up papers on 
worst man ;”” and yet continue to prate of | our.list of Southern exchanges, and that it is 
their belief that the people should rule. The ' ably edited. 
/ 
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the students are above the age of eighteen 


and have had no other facilities for acquiring 
an education than those that have been 
afforded by this seminary. Beginning studies 
at an age when those more favored are in the 
habit of leaving off these students have made’ 
& progress at once remarkable and encour- 
aging in the highest degree. Professors 
King, Storum, and Miss Bartlett are not only 
qualified for the position of instructors, but 
are earnest and indefatigable in their efforts 
to bring knowledge out of a soil in which 
nothing but ignorance and degradation have 
been sown. Their laudable efforts are 
seconded by the pupils under them, and all 
seem striving hard to acquire an education 
and are, we are happy to say, succeeding. 
Doubts of the capacity of the negro to attain 
an education may be dispelled by a visit to 
this school, composed as it is largely of those 
whom oppression has heretofore stamped 
with degradation. All appear conscious of 
the importance of knowing as much as pos- 
sible, hence no time is thrown away in cram- 
ming for the purpose of making brilliant dis- 
plays of what might pass for valuable attain- 
ments. We saw students who have been but 
a short time in the seminary commencing 
with second or third readers, able to answer 
difficult questions in arithmetic (mental and 
written) and “grammar, spell with correct- 
ness, and read with effect. Could the chil- 
dren of the gecdmen of the South be permite 
ted, without fear of molestation, to pursue 
their schooling it will not take, as is asserted 
by many, two or three generations to make of 
the colored race in this country an intelligent 
and highly useful people, Such progress as 
is made by the students at Wayland gives 
evidence of the ability of the race to, in a 
very large measure, overcome ,the terrible 
results of their slavery in at most twenty 
years. Parents must become thoroughly im- 
pressed with the importance of educating 
their children, and with good teachers the 
children will do the rest. ; 

Wayland Seminary, so far as we havé been 
able to observe, offers the best advantages in 
this vicinity to those young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of our race who have, because of op- 
pression, been unable to attend school until 
above the ordinary age. 


— 








The Georgetown Almshouse. 


On Wednesday of last week we accepted an 
invitation from the Hon. S. G. Browne, of the 
House of Delegates, to accompany the Com- 
mittee on Health and Charities (of which he 
is chairman) on a visit to the almshouses and 
other charitable institutions in the District of 
Columbia. Our first visit was to the George- 
town workhouse or almshouse. We had ex- 
pected to find a comfortable building with 
suftable surroundings, a competent manager, 
and some decent regard for the comforts of 
the poorinmates. Instead we found a rickbty 
old building sadly in need of repairs, a su- 
perintendent or keeper so old and feeble as 
to be utterly unfit for anything but to be 
taken care of by a nurse or guardian of some 
sort. The rooms were filthy and loathsome, 
the walls and ceilings having been in want 
of whitewash for many years according to the 
statement of the keeper. This den is a blot 
and a disgrace upon the people of the com- 
munity. It belongs to the age, not far in the 
past, when thewwealthy in this community 
looked upon laboring men and mechanics as 
mud-sills of society, and the poor among them 
as ‘trash’? fit only to be swept away into the 
receptacles for other trash and filth. Our 
District government should set about reme- 
dying this disgrace to civilization. The poor 
system needs reforming. Instead of alms- 
houses in Washington and Georgetown re- 
spectively, we should have one centrally 
located for the whole District, in a building 
that would reflect credit upon the civilization 
of this District. The Legislature should 
give attention to this matter at once. We 
are informed that the committee, of which 
Hon. 8. G. Browne is chairman, has the mat- 
ter under consideration, and will no doubt 
report a bill for the consolidation of the 
almshouses of the District of Columbia upon 
an entirely new and more humane system 
than is the present one. 
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Senator Ferry Disappoints the 
Liberals. 


Those never-surrender Democrats who fa- 
vor an out and out Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency, are jubilant over the let- 
ter of Senator Ferry, of Connecticut, whose 
election was claimed as a victory for Liberal 
Republicanism, and as the first fruit of the 
Cincinnati Convention. Mr. Ferry looks 
upon the election of Mr. Greeley as a ‘* mid- 
summer madness,’’ and no support of Cincin- 
nati can be expected from him. To those 
Democrats hungry for office, and ready to 
sacrifice their principles for it, the letter of 
Senator Ferry is discouraging, The opposi- 
tion to the endorsement of Greeley by the 
Baltimore Convention have based their oppo- 
sition mainly on the ground that the Greeley 
movement has developed but very little 
strength, and has for its main reliance the 
support of the Democracy, or in other words, 
that Horace Greeley and friends would climb 
into power not by Republican, but by Demo- 
cratic votes, which might as well elect a 


straight out Bourbon Democrat. The New | se 


York Tribune, Greeley’s paper, hailed the 
election of Senator Ferry by a combination 
of Democrats and Republicans as a Liberal 
Republican victory, and as giving that evi- 
dence of the willingness of Republicans to 
desert the regular organization and join hands 
with Democrats in the election of conserva- 
tives. But now that Senator Ferry has writ- 
ten as follows to a friend, Mr. Grreeley’s pa- 
per (N. Y. Tribune) finds only a melancholy 
satisfaction in the hope that Senator Ferry 
will follow its teachings on amnesty &c.: 
Our foreign relations and our domestic 
policy in matters of finance and revenue are 
* assuming their natural prominence. 
© entrust these great interests to an ad- 
ministration made up and controlled by Mr. 
Greeley would be mere midsummer mad- 
ness ! *&. 9... 9%  Jiegene Lwin 
continue in the old Republican track.’’ 


SS. 


Hon. Joun A. BryaHAm, of Ohio, has 
written home that he ‘does not feel at lib- 
erty” to refuse the use of his name for re- 
election to Congress. 

He needs a Civil Rights Bill to protect him 
in his right to pursue the happiness of refus- 
ing the use of his name, &c. The restraint 
under which he suffers is clearly a violation 
of a man’s civil rights. a 

. — — — t ' 

say Horace Greeley’s consistency in re- 
gard to the one-term principle, may be meas- 
ured by an extract from his speech on 


+ | assuming the Presidency of the Republican 


Committee. The extract, with comments of 
the New York TZimes, will be found in an- 





other column, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Greeley Nomi- 
nating General Grant.’’ ; 


This old man, Maurice Jasper, lived long 


‘enough to become free, to enjoy the privilege 


of giving his consent in the matter of his 
government, to see his children allowed to 
learn to read and write. This freedom came 
of the second revolution. His emancipation 
by Washington was only a mockery of free- 
dom. Uncle Maurice and ancestors had 
been robbed and outraged, kept in ignorance 
and degradation for years, and then set at 
an insult to liberty without any attempt on 
the part of his master to eradicate by educa- 
tion the woful influences of the slavery in 
which he had held him. 


A Represeatative Colored Woman. 


The meeting of the Peace €ongress will 
take place in Great Britain in June next, 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the most learned 
of American women, is spoken of as the dis- 
tinguished delegate to represent her sex and 
race, 

As the element in literature, eloquence, 
and philanthropy for America among colored 
women is now confessedly represented by 
Mrs. Francis Watkins Harper, no one could 
be found to more acceptably appear for the 
colored ladies of the United States, and they 
should see to it that Mrs. Iarper is selected 
for the distinction. 











Civil Rights. 


The colored people of Philadelphia ought 
to move at once and prepare for a meeting in 
that city, on Tuesday evening next, of lead- 
ing colored men who will meet there for the 
purpose of attending the Republican Conven- 
tion. This meeting should express itself in 
unmistakable tones for an indorsement of the 
grand idea of equality before the law by the 
Republican National Convention. We ask 
for justice ; it is our right as American citi- 
zens. Mercy has been extended to would-be 
destroyers of the nation ; while merciful to its 
enemies, the nation must be just to its friends. 


* 
Hiow the Negroes Vote. 


At the recent election for Mayor in the 
city of Petersburg, Virginia, one of the dele- 
gates to the late Cincinnati Convention was 
a candidate. He was a strong Greeley man, 
but the regular Republican candidate received 
the negro vote, and was elected. This isa 
straw which shows which way the wind 
blows. Baltimore Convention take notice. 


Disaffection. 


It will be seen by the following call for a 
meeting by the Free Trade League in New 
York, that a powerful opposition to the Gree- 
ley movement is about to be developed in 
the very camp of the office hungry bolters, 
This move is likely to tend to the calling of 
another mass convention followed by the 
nomination of Charles Francis Adams, or 
some other gentleman more acceptable to the 
Democratic party than Horace Greeley, with 
the strongest probability that that party will 
endorse and accept him as their party candi- 
date. Poor Greeley will then be left to 
wriggle out of his mortifying position the best 
he can, and will be amply qnalified to give 
to the world a peculiarly interesting work on 
what he knows about vain ambition : 


We, the undersigned, in behalf of the 
American Free e League, and friends of 
a set ee Flagg —* sae associated or co- 
operated with it, deem it our duty to protest 
in the most emphatic manner 3 st the be- 
trayal of the cause of Reform by the recent 
Convention at’ Cincinnati. That body, al- 
though none were invited to it except those 
who desired a reduction 6f the tariff to a reve- 
nue basis, proved to be in consider- 
able part of men who were either indifferent 
or openly inimical to this reform, and through 
their influence the Convention was induced 
to accept an evasion of the issue by referring 
it to the several Co Districts. This 
determination is wholly in favor of the Pro- 
tectionists, since in doubtful districts they 
can, under the banner of Liberal Republican- 
ism, run candidates as thoroughly Protection- 
ist as Mr. Greeley himself, who will find 
nothing in the Cincinnati platform at variance 
with their Protectionist principles; and b 
the nomination of Horace Greeley on tl 
platform they made the abandonment of prin- 
ciple too conspicuous to be mistaken. In thus 
acting, the Convention has fuiled to represent 
our convictions of duty, and, by departi 
from the conditions of its existence, has set 
free those Free Traders who attended, ac- 
cepting in good faith the invitation embraced 
in the terms of the call, from any obligation 
to support its nominees. If any other ticket 
shall be presented in their judgment accord- 
ing better with their convictions of duty, we 
hold that they are as free to su it as if 
the Cincinnati Convention, to which friends 
of Tariff Reform were invited, but by which 
ert were not represented, had never been 

e . 

oe while be etd oo were 
thus betrayed and placed ata van ’ 
they ought not to overlook the sans 
now offered by the breaking of party ties to 

cure im t gains in the election of Sena- 
time ‘fe Guspouliony er tevtion. -< 
@ for y or 

con a reform of the Tarif, o 
ject which: led thousands to look with ho 
to the endeavor to form a new party, is still 
within —* Remembering beg slender 
prospect there was one year ago of pushing 
— reform through the then compact 
ines of opposing — 4— we how see geet 
bodies of voters —— independence 
of former ties, and avowing their determina- 
tion to act in the elections solely with re- 


can be and ought to be made the chief, and 
we therefore call upon the friends of that 
form throughout the country, without: 
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t secure a majority in 
of Congress from the 4th of March In 


Periedicails. 
The Atlantic Monthly, yolume 30th.—The 
publishers of the Atlantic announce that Haw- 


with | 0rne’s romance, Septimus Felton, will be 


concluded in August. The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table, The Comedy of Terrors, 
and The Life of Jefferson, will be continued 
throughout the remainder of the year. | 

The next volume, beginning with the July 
number, will contain a paper of peculiar in- 
terest on an obscure phase of Post-Rebellion 
history, by Advocate General Bolles; a 
story in three chapters, by T. B. Aldrich; 
several literary papers by E. D. Stedman, _ 
in the vein of his article on ‘‘ Tennyson and 
Theocritus ;” a chapter of Early Jesuit Ad- 
venture in New York State, by Francis Park- 
man; stories by J. W. DeForest ; two short 
romances by H. James, Jr.; sketches of 
Southwestern Life, by Wm. M. Baker ; Siam- 
ese stories, by Mrs. Leonowens; a paper op ~ 
Mythology, by John Fiske ;, Poems, by J. T. 
Trowbridge, John G. Whittier, J, R, Lowell, 
&c., with many other attractive articles on 
various subjects. 


New Music.—We are indebted to J. L. 
Peters, 599 Broadway, New York, for the 
following selection of new music : 

Darling, weep no more, song and chorus, 
W. 58, Hays—35 cts ; Only for you, romance, 
Ch. Delioux—30 cts. ; Don’t forget to write 
me, darling, song and chorus, Cox—30 cts. ; 
Under the Walnut Tree, song or duet, Dres- 
sler—35 cts.; We won’t leave the Farm, 
male voices, Persley—25 cts.; Stars of the 
Summer Night, male voices, Glover—25 cts.; 
Sensation Waltz, Becht-—30 cts. ; Freddie’s 
Galop, Kinkel—35 cts.; Awakening of the 
Birds, caprice, Kinkel 50 cts.; Drops of 
Dew, valse brilliate, Allard—50 cts. 

Mr. Peters will send any of the above 
pieces, post-paid, on receipt of the marked 
price, or the entire lot may be had by send- 
ing 30 cents for the June number of ‘Peters’ 
Musical Monthly.”’ 


Engiand’s Iron Resources. 


Ever aphical observer who investi- 
gates the distribution of the coals and iron 
ores of America, and the facilities which ex- 
ist for bringing them ther, must arrive 
at the conclusion that before the lapse of 
another generation, the United States will 
be the t iron and steel producing coun- 

world. This country is now at the. 
of the iron interest, having some 600 
furnaces which annually consume upward of 
11,500,000 tons of ore, and ge eng a 
duct in metal of 5,500,000 j —2* 
at over £13,500,000 sterling. In going back 
a single decade, we find that in Great 
the rate of increase has been only about 44 
r cent., while in the United States the rate 
been at least re cent. There are 
causes in operation will prevent any 
rapid expansion of the iron industry of this . 
country, while in the other the 1 sources 
of that industry are comparatively untouched. 
— these causes may be mentioned the 
limited supply of good ores in Great Britain, 
the necessity which arises each year of 
ing deeper for the fuel to smelt 
consequently, the increased saree 
ing it. The great body of British ores is 
rived from the coal measures and the 


to Percy’s great work on the “ 

Iron,” where the assays of 106 spec of 

these ores are given, we find that in every 

instance he detected the presence of phos- 

phorus, and while the average amount reached 

-63 per cent., in some instances it went up to 

1.12. No ic skill has thus far been 

able to eliminate deleterious dient 

from the ores, or prevent it from into 

pig-iron, nor iagit wholly e from the 

manufactured . In the 

cess it adheres to the iron in every stage and 

in undiminished quantity. With 1 cent. 

of phosphorous iron becomes fit for but few: 

purposes. Sulphur is also present in these 

ores, which is to some extent expelled by 

calcination and the subsequent process of 

ing, but sufficient to render the 

unfit for conversion into the qual- 

ities of steel. These noxious 

pertain to the coal measure ores 

over; as th the 

formed the coal, be 

substances, communicated to 

In the districts of Dartmoor and Devons’ 


contain about 2 per cent. of “ 
which renders them nearly worthless. In 
the carboniferous limestone of Cleator Moor, 
Cumberland, a compact, pulverulent, unc- 
tuous ore is obtained, yie 66 
ane = from ne Lee ; 

e Moor an verstone, Lancashi 

hard, compact hsematite is obtained, yielding 
65 per cent. and of an excellent 


be employed fr the Bessemer 

within two years their price has 

and even 70 per cent., and the 

mines has been contracted for up 

1873. Another significant fact 

deficiency of Eugland in ores suitable 

hi oe — ag! = is this : 

withstandi e is ti e 

iron in ‘lifferent forms, an a 

time a very considerable 

— — * Russia F pig 

8 an etic ores 

position to thoae' derived from Lak 

and fener and ety used 

masters ndiana for ordinary 

Sheffield steel manufacturer zit say 

ont be tad wee — times 

can ata ‘e five or 

These importations reach 50,000 tons a 
Here are considerations which ought to 

rest the actention of American ns 


ard to the living questions of the . | natural and artificia 
f all those questions, that of Tariff Reform 





Silent Men. 


Washin ton never nails aspeech. In the 
zenith of his fame he once attempted it, fail- 
ed, and gave it up, confused and abashed. 

framing the Constitution. of the United 
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colored vote is in nine 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coast, where 
the population is of the following dimensions : 
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. £ Letter From George T. Downing. i 
To'the Editor of the Chronicle: 
Self-res: demands of me to say that I 
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practice. len 
with the glorious bat of free man, {fee 
speech, free soil. Let Philadelphia remdn 
ber those inspiring days; that awakenjag 


music, 
How nobly the y has justified its 4x- 
ne 


istence, and — its faith by works! 


history of the last twelve years, mingledjof 


grief and glory, is its ‘record. They :jre 


years and deeds which pledge every gener jis dams 
* 


member of that party, 


dier of his army, to continue its old workin 
its old spirit and 


to justify the mastery whith 
it holds. 


The Convention will not forget that itiis 
not the battle of ———— which wins tie 
victory to-day. There are questions with 
which the party has not vet fairly grappl4d 
with hearty sympathy which are now of par}- 
mount importance. A platform must satisfy 
the demand of the po mind and heajt 
to-day, and a party is already moribund which 
thinks that the savor of an old feast will fedi 
a new guest, There are Republican leade¥s 
who must understand in time that they q 


of it asa 


not monopolize wisdom, and that to trust tb 


the follies or the possible weakness of 
enemy may be a way to stumble into succes4, 
but is not the way to command it. Tht 
orator who told his pupil always to fear hi 
audience and always to do his best, had th} 
wisdom with which no party leader can dis} 
pense. The Republican party is surrounde4 
by enemies, 
the field. But if it cannot discern the sign’ 
of the times it will be master no longer. 
Let the party adopt what the Presiden! 
has proposed, and relieve him from the fals4 
position in which unwise friends have placed 
him. The country demands, and the party 
which has begun must approve and confirm: 


It is still serenely master cf 








a radical reform of the civil service. The, 
Philadelphia Convention must proclaim it 
absolutely, unequivocally. . When the Presi- 


dent recommends it, Senators Carpenter and 


Cameron and Morton oppose it; and it is 
said that as they are the President’s friends, 
they oppose with his consent. It is untrue, 
but itis persistently declared. Senator Mor- 
ton, indeed, frankly said in New York that 
the President had gone farther than some of 
his best friends approve. Let the Conven- 
tion apprise Senator Morton that the Presi- 
dent has not gone farther than the party ap- 
proves. General Butler sneers in the House 


while General Garfield affirms the good faith ' 


of the President. Let the Republican party 
declare that not General Butler, but General 
Grant and General Garfield, speak for it upon 
this subject. 

nesty, and ‘‘ some of his best friends’? oppose 
it. There is really very little disability left. 
Everybody may vote, although some leaders 
of the rebellion are ineligible to office. But 
what remains is of no use as a punishment 
or asa stigma. It serves only as a pretense 
for complaint. It is a source of weakness to 
the country, not of strength. Moreover, the 
last Republican platform demanded amnesty 
just so fast as the public welfare would jus- 
tify it ; and when the delay is a mere irritation 
and a the public welfare de- 
mands it, t the Convention follow the 
President in declaring amnesty. It is the 
proper crown of its work in subdaing the 
rebellion, and achieving a victory which is 
unspotted with vindictive blood or severity. 
It is the victor of Appomattox who pro 8 
amnesty. Let it be the party which held up 
his strong arms then that seconds his gen- 
erous heart now. 

And with amnesty let the Convention de- 
clare for the security of that equality before 
the law which it has established/ Let it re- 
quire absolute conformity to the law of 
equality, and permit no discrimination be- 
tween citizens wherever the law can prevent 
it. Social relations and companionship the 
law does“not and cannot influence. But it 
is the duty of the Republican party to show 
that it means whatit says.. At this Conven- 
tion, by its hearty support of-the principle of 
Mr. Sumner’s bill, let it show its resolution 
to the land, so far as the law can do 
it, of the last lingering taint of slavery. 

The convention may y point to the 
reduction of taxation which it has accom- 
plished simultaneorsly with*the diminution 
of the debt. But while a great revenue must 
still be collected, and while indirect taxes 
are most satisfactory to the people, let the 
convention remember that freedom, justice 
and equality are the party watch-words, and 
that taxation must be equalized, and indus- 
try, as far as practicable, left unfettered. 

But the convention will, of course, be con- 
scious that the Republican platform is Repub- 
lican performance. It is the condition of the 
country in every aspect which will be the true 
appeal of the party. If the nation is sunk in 
degradation and sinking deeper, as is some- 
times alleged; if resp@et for law is lessen- 
ing, if honesty has become a name only, the 
Republican party and its Administration must 
bear the responsibility, On the other hand, 
: oa is a deep —— sense of enon By 
if industry is eve ere rous and se- 
cure; if the debi and — are steadily 
and simultaneously reduced ; if investigation 
has shown the malice of charges of ner 
tion; if reflection reveals the contemptible 
pittiness of a swarm of objections which are 
urged inst the Administration ; if false- 
hood and slander are seen to have been, and 
to be, —2 striving to stab official 
character and to dis 
exceptions have been constantly magnified 
into rules, and a spirit of detraction within 


the party itself has been plainly exposed— 


then the Republican platform, in declaring 
— and economy to be the law of Repub- 
ican administration, will tell only a truth 
which the country will recognize. 

The convention need have no fear, nor 
suppose that the country will be frightened, 
if its declaration shows that there are some 
things which the Republican party has yet to 
do. If there were not, if its only business 
were to praise its historic deeds, there would 
be no need of a convention. Let it point to 
the past as the earnest of the future. Let it 
say to the country which for twelve years has 
heard its voice so gladly, not ‘‘ See what I 
have done!’’ but ‘See what I am going to 
do—and follow me !”’ 

— — — em ee 
[From the Baltimore American. | 
The Original Jacobs. 

In the midst of all our glorification over 
Greeley we should not forget to whom the 
honor is due of first offering the tempting bait 
that lured the coy and modest philosopher 
from the recesses of an editorial sanctum into 
the broad glare of the fierce light that beats 
upon a Presidential candidate. The name of 

i — benefactor is Mr. —** Do- 
nan, an edits a newspaper published at 
Lexington, Missouri. This gifted individual 
isa modern Greek by birth, and with that 
sense of the eternal fitness of things which 
attaches itself to the national character he 
calls his paper the Caucasian, It will not be 
forgotten that a year ago Mr. Greeley wrote 
to Donan the famous letter in which he 

inted out to the Democrats the way to de- 
eat the Republicans, and which, as explained 
by events occurring between then and now 
hinted that he was the man for the times and 
occasion. Now that the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion has confirmed what Donan did, the able 
editor overflows in gushings of joy which it 
taxes the resources of to give ex- 

Such a weal and a 
es as fill 
this week’s Caucasian no 
had conce 
expresses 
blindest and 
Democtatic 


but in a 


being ever 
opinion that it would be “‘the 
t. jackaasery”’ 


soars away into 
—* a heaven of 13 and * 
wing picture o appy future w 
Greeley shall be President ; * 


q ead, Kennebec, and Sysladobsis. 
The President has also recommended am- 





tort the simplest facts ; if 


a 

the columns of 
human 

ion of before. Mr. Donan mildly; 

for the 


draws tae | an 





barrels crackle and gleam. Let torch-light 
nod to bonfire and cannon boom their mighty 
als. Let rocks, cataracts, and hillsides, 
l-calves, oceans, gulfs, lakes, and mill- 

» men, women, and children, fops, 
poodles, beasts, birds, and reptiles, all crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate; burst forth in 
one tremendous, deafening, thundering, sky- 
splitting roar of triumph, joy, and praise. 
For Caucasian patriotism and common sense 
have prevailed, and Radicalism, the cunning, 
the brutal, the bloody, is doomed to speedy 
and irretrievable overthrow. Let the 
country tear off her widow’s weeds, and 
array herself in her brightest and come- 
liest duds. Let Columbia get herself a new 
waterfall, a love of a bonnet, a skeleton skirt 
with panier attachment, and a set of distract- 
ing curls, and execute a gay old Virginia 
shindig with the Goddess of Liberty and the 
statue of Washington, while blind Justice 
seated on the head of a barrel labeled ‘Old 
Constitution,’ plays the fiddle and grinningly 
all!’ Let joy uncon- 


yells Ney oe 
plined. All ings are lovely, and the ‘good 


time’ is coming at last! For the Caucasian’s 
policy has been adopted; the Caucasian’s 
ticket has been nominated, and Radicalism, 
the treacherous, the murderous, the insa- 
tiate, the devilish, is ‘dying, Afric, dying.’ 
Glorificallelujerum! Hurrah! Three times 
three thousand cheers, and a view-halloo for 
Horace Greeley and B. Gratz Brown, the 
philosopher and the statesman. 

““Hark! hark! Unfold your ears to the 
dimensions of a saddle-skirt, or a Missouri 
legislator’s auditory flaps. What means that 
mighty, all-pervading roar, which, like an ever 
swelling, widening, deepening, giant wave of 
glad acclaim, comes sweeping over all the 
and? Like unnumbered and innumerable 
shattered hogsheads of auricular perfume, it 
flies upon the wings of every gale. It thun- 
ders along the hoary Atlantic’s storm-lashed 
sar 4 It Agere: amid ~ vast, abys- 
mal canons, rugged crags, and grizzly-in- 
fested, solemn gorges of the — ing 
Rocky Mounts, in whose shadowy solitudes 
the sun has set his trundle-bed. It is mur- 
mured upon the periwinkle-strewn shores of 
the great Northern Lakes. It is whispered 
beneath the sun-lit and moon-lit orange 
groves of the beauteous Flower Realm. It is 
muttered on the dreary confines of Moose- 
It is 


croaked in the m scum-covered swamp- 


qourseries of bulligators, frogs, and serpents, 
gvhere weird gray-bearded forests nod their 


satriarchal heads abové the tidal turbidity 
of Arkansas, Chattahooche, and Altamaha. 
And it is chanted, echoed, hummel, strum- 
ued, and bellowed, from Saskatchewan to 
?opocatapetl, from Narragansett to Corpus 
—** from Dry Tortugas to Vancouver’s 
sle. 

“*Tis the voice of hopeful millions, pro- 
laiming, with one accord: ‘No Democratic 
tational nominations! The farce is played 
ut, the curtain down, the lights extinguished 
nd actors and audience dismissed !’ ’’ 

It is difficult to say what position under th 
Iministration of Greeley will be high enough 


Vp appropriately reward the services and the 


»ilities of Donan. He ought to be in the 


Cabinet, if there is no other place wherein 


s eminent graces of language and ideas can 


fifid a wider sphere of employment. 


Wendell Phillips onthe Tammany 


Candidatic. 


tract of a Letter from Mr. Wendell Phillips to Mr. 8. P. 
Cammings.} ; 

You know I am neither a Republican nor 

irant man. Whom I shall vote for, or 
whether I shall vote at all, I do not know. 
Byt certainly as against Greeley I am for 
Hjant. We have had one Andy Johnson ; I 
ql not run the risk of getting another in 
race Greeley. I want a man with some 
tided principles. Greeley never had any. 
Basides, I consider Greeley a secession can- 
didate, I believe the plot to nommate him 
was hatched by Southern white rebels more 
thijn a year ago, and has been mainly norsed 
byjthem. I adyise any one who means to 
vole for him to find out first what - 
ments have been made by Mr. Greeley’s 
friqnds with Jeff. Davis and his staff as to 
offite and —— I am perfectly certain 
that there is a distinct mutual understanding, 
if not a positive contract between them. 
Horace Greeley enters the White House, 
Jeff. Davis will be as truly part of the Ad- 
ministration as Seward was in Lincoln’s 
days. If, bya frown of Providence, he is 
int fos I shall advise every Southern loyal- 





ist jo load the revolvers that Grant’s arrest 
of North Carolina Ku-Klux has allowed to be 
laidjaside. If he is elected, let the ne 8 
live in squads of fifty, whom no coward will 
daré shoot down, and show no property after 
sunset. Lonely men will be shot and no 
b will owna mule forty-eight hours if any 
rebel knows the fact. 

Ass for Adams, I do not fear him—an aris- 
tocrat by birth and a Democrat by perverse- 
ness—the love of money makes such a union 
possible. He is a Democrat, but afraid to 
confess his creed, or wear its uniform. If 
any party allows him to lead it, he will lead 
it ĩo its grave, as all the Adamses have al- 
ways done. Old John Adams’ vanity, bigo- 
try, and hate of Hamilton put the Federal 
party into its tomb. John Quincy Adams’ 
administration was the death-blow of the 
Whig party, then called Republicans. The 
light which gilds the Adamses is that of 
sunset. They insure defeat. Chatham said 
Sir William Young’s voice was the death- 
knell of his country. The breath of an 
Adams’ fame has the chill of the charnel- 
house in it. Let them nurse their money- 
bags like timid misers, and allow bolder and 
more unselfish men, whose foreheads are lit 
by the rising sun, to help the world forward, 
undisturbed by their greedy ambition or their 
querulous crotchets. 

For a loyal Administration to protect the 
negro, awg the rebel, and give the working- 
man a chance, Grant’s little finger is wort 
a baker’s dozen of Greeley’s. Yours, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


—ñ —⸗— 
The Great Eastern. 


— 8 

The Great Eastern has not achieved the 
great results for which it was projected. It 
was originally intended to form one of a fleet 
of six steamers of equal capacity for the 
Eastern trade. But it was found upon ex- 
periment that to navigate such a vast wonder 
vessel was a failiire for all commercial pur- 
— 0 ne — and the dif- 
culties a an sengers 
sufficient A pomener J oud bokabet 26 vender 
her Hine pecun success proved futile. 
What?she has not accomplished in one direc- 
tion, jhowever, she has admirably done in 
anothpr. Although commercially and finan- 
cially failure, such as would probably have 
dismahtled her long ago, she proved .to be 
ust if: time for the calls of science which 

ve Hen her invaluable in an unlooked 
for capacity. Since 1865 she has been exclu- 


sivelyidevoted to submarine te 
ae the world twenty thousand miles of 
eep-t 


electric cable, all of which is now in 
» order. But for her the Atlantic 
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our subjection to deep injustice. I feel that 
country and to the we have so faith- 
fully adhered to. I also that it is very 
poor food with which to feed the enthusiasm 
necessary to be aroused among the colored 
— in the coming oy a I feel that 
t is a course which will be dexterously used 
against the party we would have succeed. 
In fact, it is a question whether to-day’s ac- 
tion by the Senate is practically in advance 
of the declarations made in Horace Greeley’s 
letter of acceptance. 

Yet the Senate commits itself, in what it 
has done, to the position which Mr. Sumner 
has so long and so nobly defended, that Con- 
gress may secure to the citizens of the several 
States their civil rights. It has said that hotel- 
keepers and common carriers, in the man- 
agement of their private funds in their busi- 
ness shall not proscribe people on account of 
race or color, while those having the charge 
of public instruction may. But it also says 
that a State may subject a colored man to be 
tried by a partial jury—as a jury from which 
men are excluded on acconnt of their color 
is—while it refuses to take cognizance of the 
fact that States do so act in violation of the 
Constitution, which expressly provides for 
trial ‘“‘by an impartial jury.’’ 

If by the action of Congress we may be 
secured in rights, which, perhaps for consid- 
erations they would have us believe they 
would secure us, certainly we may be secured 
by Congress in the more material rights of 
equal public instruction and impartial juries— 
the former of which is to teach the-rising 
generation how to respect even those other 
rights which they pretend to wish to secure 
to us, and the latter to award justice in the 
enforcement of those rights. 

It would have been a very great relief to 
us, even in our defeat, if all our friends had 
manifested as much earnestness in behalf of 
justice to loyal citizens who have been pray- 
ing for civil rights, as was manifested by 
those who championed amnesty to rebels 
who never asked for amnesty, but many of 
whom spurn it, 

But amnesty has been carried through by 
the aid and determination of Republicans 
who hastened to put that measure into law, 
while civil rights has been stricken down. 
My manhood is humiliated—my pride of 
American citizenship is broken. And I feel 
that when the opportunity was seized in the 
Senate to take up Mr. Sumner’s civil rights 
bill in his absence, and without ‘notice or 
warning to him, and at an unseemly hour, 
and to despoil it of its most important fea- 
tures, and then to pass it in that form as a 
Senate bill only, and yet to make it a cover 
to secure the enactment of the amnesty bill 
as passed by the House, an outrage was com- 
mitted not only against the colored race, who 
asked for bread and received a stone, but 
against the great Senator, whose life of devo- 
tion to justice and to public duty merits other 
treatment than this. 

GEORGE T. Dowxixo. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1872. 
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Gen. Longstreet’s Letter. 


New ORLEANS, March 23, 1872. 
Senator W. P. Kellogg, Washington, D. C. : 

DEAR Str: Your esteemed favor upon the 
relative merits of questions that should influ- 
ence the voice of the people in the approach- 
ing canvass, and the leaders who should be 
chgsen as their representatives, finds me in 
poor condition for a very satisfactory reply. 
I have been content to occupy an humble po- 
sition in the party, and have been so closely 
confined to Louisiana, that I fear to attempt 
to look beyond its borders in forming opin- 
ions or making suggestions. 

The great question in this quarter is the 
problem of reconstruction, and I am inclined 
to think that it is the most important na- 
tional question, It is hardly worth our time, 
at this late day, to ask whether the Recon- 
struction laws are the wisest that could have 
been devisedh They are laws, and have been 
sufficiently tested to convince us that their 
faithful administration will lead to the results 
anticipated by those who were instrumental 
in their enactment. I think it better, there- 
fore, to adhere to the original plan than to 
start off upon some other theory that may 
lead us into new difficulties, and possibly to 
disastrous confusion. 

Our financial affairs are in such favorable 
condition, and are so dependent upon com- 
fortable reconstruction, that we may assume 
the solution of the first problem as deciding 
this also. 

Our reconstruction is one of the weightiest 


f jobs that was ever saddled upon a Govern- 


ment; even more difficult than the effort of 
Prussia to reconstruct Elsass and Lorraine. 
For with the latter it is the affair of a life- 
time ; with us, but four years are allotted to 
the task—unless the people have that patience 
and forbearance that are necessary to give 
to time its healing and salutary influence. 
Had President Lincoln lived, it is probable 
that he would have encountered as great dif- 
ficulties as President Johnson, and with as 
little success. Yet I would not like to say 
that they were not as able political statesmen 
as any of their day, Upon the advent of the 
present Administration, the responsibility of 
previous failure was added to the alread 
momentous undertaking. It is evident that 
the duty of the times has been met with a 
spirit of good faith, and has been as success- 
fully met and discharged as we should expect 
in so limited time. 

There was a time when I had serious doubts 
of the possibility of success, but the law was 
before us, and we had no course to pursue 
except under its mandates. I think that it 
has been faithfully executed, so much so, that 
in some instances it is said to have been done 
with severe justice. I have said before that 
we have reason to hope. that we shall have 
successful reconstruction. I believe that this 
is due to the firm hand of the present Ad- 
ministration. Will it not be better, then, to 
forego the exercise of our —** privileges of 
a quadrennial change Administration, 
when we see and feel and almost realize that 
our future will not be left in doubt ? 

Then, again, the personal claims of the 
President are very great. All things con- 
sidered, I am constrained to say that I think 
the people owe it to themselves and to the 
President to return him to the office that he 
oe en so well, and with such entire good 
faith. 

I remain, very respectfully and truly yours, 


-JAMES LONGSTREET. 
— 


Miramar, the Deserted Home of 
Maximilian. 


Some European correspondent, in the 
course of his ramblings up and down, has re- 
cently allowed his footsteps to tend toward 
the stately, but now deserted, palace of Mira- 
mar, near ‘Frieste, where the illstarred Max- 
imilian and Carlotta passed so many happy 
days before the Mexican mirage arose before 
their bewildered sight. Situated in one of 
the loveliest spots on the face of the earth 
ait the head of the blue Adriatic, and. fur- 
nished with every comfort and luxury that 

— or a cultivated taste 
of Miramar is even now 


i 
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‘astonishment when I in 
this is no fitting return for our loyalty to the } 


herculean deeds of valor.’’ 


grateful to the men composing the Southern 
armies, and most honorable to its author. 


‘the present Administration, but I have 


elections { donot 

epinions on such subjects are 
tention or . Youe 
you that in 
1868 I was favorable to General Grant’s 
election to the Presidency of the United 
States, and was as decidedly in favor of his 
re-election, #1 will, again, give yy reasons 
for this preference. 3 

It was my conviction, in 1868, that the 
ulection of 4 President, opposed by decided 
majorities of both Houses of Congress, would 
serve NO but to increase the 
ing and dlaguietade that followed a like con- 
dition of during Mr. Johnson’s admin- 
istration, and, perhaps, to pave the way for 
more: serious disorders and uneasiness. It 
was also my conviction that an assured and 
peaceful Union was a necessity to the peo- 
ple of Virginia, and as much so to those of 
the other Southern States. Whatever tended 
directly or indirectly, to produce undue ex- 
citement, and thence, possibly, revolution, I 
deprecated as the greatest evil that could be- 
fall this country, agreeing with Bulwer, that 
a cause, which the noblest allow to be good, 
and which, whem successful, all time 
proves, may seem to justify the attempt at a 
revolution; yet recalling now all the evil 
passions it excites, all the ties it dissolves, 
all the blood it commands to flow, all the 
healthful industry it arrests, all the madmen 
it arms, all the victims that it dupes, I ques- 
tion whether one man really honest, ‘pure, 
and humane, who has once gone through 
such an ordeal would ever hazard it again, 
unless he was assured that victory was cer- 
tain; aye, and the objector which he fights 
was not to be wrested from his hands amidst 
the uproar of the elements that the battle 
has aroused.” Then, too, I had implicit con- 
fidence in General Grant’s earnest wish to 
‘have peace,’’ in his good will, and in his 
patriotism. This confidence originated in the 
terms he gave at Appomattox Courthouse to 
his great opponent and the battered remnant 
of that brave army that had staked its all 
upon a cause for which it was ‘‘no more to 
combat or to bleed,’”’ and that had so lon 
resisted his legions. These terms, that “‘eac 
officer and man will be allowed to return to 
his home, not to be disturbed by the United 
States authority so long as they observe their 


paroles and the laws in force where they re- | h 


side,’’ are withont a precedent in the history 
of all such struggles for their liberality, and 
were as wise as liberal, for while they effec- 
tually terminated the contest they protected 
those who surrendered from the legal conse- 
quence of waging war against the Govern- 
ment, and probably saved from execution or 
imprisonment Lee and ‘scores of his gallant 
associates. 

The effect of these terms, as stated in 
General Grant’s report of the closing ppera- 
tion of the war, was ‘“‘that General Lee’s 
great influence throughout the South caused 
his example to be followed, and, to-day, the 
result is that the armies lately under his lead- 
ership are at their homes, desiring peace and 
quiet, and their arms are in the hands of our 
ordnance officers. 

In the closing sentence of this report he 
pays to the Southern troops so lately in arms 
against his own the following tribute : 

**Let them (the Eastern and Western 
U. 8. armies) hope for perpetual peace and 
harmony with that enemy whose manhood, 
however mistaken the cause, drew forth such 
A tribute most 


It seems to me that since the return of 


peace General Grant’s aim has been to re- 
lieve the Southern people to the extent of 
his ability, attemptin 
controlling power of the North would not 
allow; and this was expedient as well as 
necessary. 
all that was hoped for or expected, ee 
is true; but it was simply impossible. 
favorable and friendly report on the condi- 
tion of the South, made as «a 
manding the armies of the United States, 
that excited the censure of some members of 


nothing which the 


That he has not accomplished 
haps, 
His, 


ral com- 


his own party, is an illustration. 

The fact that ‘‘ Virginians now rule Vir- 
ginia,’”’ is one result of General Grant’s sym- 
pee and feeling for the State and 


os 
peop e, and his ‘active interference in her be- 
alf. 


Virginia is the only State whose relations 
to the General Government: have been re- 
newed since he became the chief executive 
officer of the nation, Without his aid the 
people would not have been allowed to vote 
separately on the offensive and rejected arti- 
cles of the present constitution. The whole 
would have been adopted, and as a necessary 
consequence the State would to-day be no 
better off than the worst governed Southern 
State. 

Looking at all this, I think I am right in 
asserting that General Grant has done more 
to heal the wounds of war than any other 
one of the great political party to which he 
belongs. Believing this 1 acknowledge it, 
and am — and willing to show my ap- 
preciation and gratitude in any becoming 
There i loud f ption — 

There is a loud cry of corrupti 

i ard 
a like cry so long; it was louder in the days 
of Jackson, so much louder that my ears still 
ring with its echoes, and so often—it is al- 
ways the battle-cry of the ‘ outs’’—that I 


; do not put full trust in it, or pay much regard | duct 
to it. . 


Of the * * of the ee * mo 
supporting General Grant, perhaps I oug 
not to speak, yet I will say that if mili 
successes ever merit civil rewards then is 
General Grant entitled to all you can give. 

Excepting the important victory at Gettys- 
burg, he was the leader in almost every tri- 
umph of the Union arms. Fort Donelson, 
Vicksburg, with vast stores and upwards of 
30,000 prisoners, Chattanooga and Mission- 
ary Ridge, amd the finale at Appomattox 
Court-house, attest this, Though the end 
was reached by fearful losses, by the wearing 
out by attrition of the Southern es, yet 
such losses were required to disorganize and 
overcome such armies. It was the only mode 
of ending the war, for had the morale and 
organization of the Confederate armies not 
been thus destroyed, war would now exist. 
That our country has been spared: from. so 
continued a calamity all should rejoice ; and 
trusting I have not worn out your patience, 
IT remain yours, sincerely, 

™ Beas. S. Ewett. 





Grant in Uinols. 


The signs in the West ase most cheering 
The nomination of Greeley and Brown has 
made no impression whatever on the solid 
Republican ranks, The Democrats seem to 
be supporting Mr. Greeley with more or less 
enthusiasm, but the sixty thousand readers 
of the Weekly Tribune in the Ohio Valley have 
utterly refused to second the Presidential as- 

tions of its editer. In Illinois, particu- 

y, it was feared that Mr. Trumbull, would 
lead off a formidable company of deserters, 
but the events of the last three weeks have 
abundantly dgmonstrated the fact that he has 
lost all his influence at home, and that his 
defection will cost General Grant one vote— 
namely, that of the distinguished Senator 
himself, The Chi Tribune, the organ of 
the Liberal party in Illinois, has been called 
upon to name twelve Republicans of any 
social or political nee in that city 
who support Greeley and Brown, and we have 
not yet seen any answer to the challenge. 
We take it for that the twelve are not 
to be found. t such a ¢ should 
have been made, shows the of 
the Liberal movement in the city in which it 


was su to be ie 
inois Repu State Convention, 
on the 22d instant, 
oned Republicanism 


* 


uke i 


accept the Democratic nomination and go into 
the contest with “‘big-hearted Dick Oglesby.” 
If Senator Trumbull is anxious to test. the 
relative esteem in which he and General 
Grant are held by the people of Illinois let 
him consent to be one of the electors on the 
Greeley ticket. There will be a disparity in 
the figures not flattering to the man who 
claims to be one of the fathers of “‘ Liberal” 
Republicanism.— Baltimore American. 


--- — — — — 


The Senatoriai Contest in Nevada. 


[From the Salt Lake Herald.) 

The fight between the aspirants for the 
seat of Nye in the United States Senate, from 
Nevada, waxes warm and bitter ; and in con- 
nection with it some startling charges have 
been made this week, which have shocked 
society in the West and shaken stocks in the 
San Francisco market. The belligerents are 
William Sharon, of the bank of California, 
and John P. Jones, both working hard for 
the Senatorship. The charges are, first, 
against Jones, that he fired the Yellow Jacket 
mine, Gold Hill, Nevada, on the morning of 
April 7, 1869, which cost the lives of thirty- 
eight men ; and second, against 8 that 
Jones is falsely charged, and that he, ‘ n, 

as suborned men to prefer the charge against 
Jones and swear to it. Jasper O’Donnell, 
former foreman of the Jacket, and J. S. Hub- 
bell, underground foreman of the same mine, 
principally the former, are the parties on 
whose testimony the grave charge is made, 
and G. F. Kellogg is implicated in the af- 
fair with Jones. The tale is told with cir- 
cumstantial details, and if false is well con- 
cocted. 

Briefly told, the charge is, that Kellogg 
acting for Jones and under his instructions 
had six or seven car-loads of powder lowered 
into one of the drifts, and by it fired the mine, 
the object being to affect the stock market. 
The fire and its terrible results are matters of 
history, the grave charges concerning it have 
yet to be investigated. That. it should be 
made at this time, when a politica: contest is 
being or 4 by the two parties, and that 
Sharon, political opponent of Jones, 
should be the principal figure in having the 
charge given to the public, are points in favor 
of Jones, for the unscrupulous means to which 
political adversaries will resort are sufficiently 
well known to give a coloring of this charac- 
ter to the accusation. The question will be 


States, Whit, Colored. 
Carolina. .678,470 


N 

South Carolina..284,667 . 
G seeee 4638, 962 
aa * eeeeece 96,057 
Alabama eee es +-521,384 
Mississippi 382,895 


eeeeee 3 


Louisiana. 
Texas ..........504,700 33. 


Total.....4,186,253 3,494,532 45.49 
Besides the above there are 1,385,477 ne- 
groes in the country, mainly in the border 


States, where their numbers and the number 
of whites are as follows: 


58.8 
. 48.0 
48.3 
47.6 
53.6 
50.1 





Per Cent. 
White. Colored. Colored. 
175,391 22 
222,210 17 
322,331 26 
122,169 25 
118,071 7 
22,794 18 


The colored population in the old free States 
is not very numerous. It may possibly turn 
out 800 votes in California, 1,900 in Connec- 
ticut, 5,600 in Illinois, 5,000 in Indiana, 3,000 
in Kansas, 2,500 in Massachusetts, 2,200 in 
Michigan, 6,000 in New Jersey, 10,000 in 
New York, 13,000 in Ohio, 13,000 in Penn- 
sylvania, and 3,400 in West Virginia, These 
are little balances of power if they could be 
used as such, but as a rule they will be Re- 
publican and united. 

The foregoing figures show that, in three 
States—South Carolina, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana—the negroes are in a majority, and 
that in four others they comprise more than 
40 per cent. of the population, and are.the 
repository of a great political power. In the 
border States their strength is much less, 
and in some of the States, as in Maryland, 
Delaware, and Kentucky, the preponderance 
of white Conservatives is so great that the 
Republican vote, black and white, is com- 
pletely submerged. 

— — — — 


The Man Who Fatls at 
Times. 


Critical 


At the opening of the war, when the Gov- 
ernment was almost within the grasp of se- 
cession, the Tribune took a weak, vascillating 
course, that was most dispiriting to the friends 
of the Union. In the first year of the rebel- 
lion the Tribune wearied and disgusted the 
friends of the Union by its croaking and 
whining, and finally had to come out and 
promise to do better for the future. And 
then, in the darkest hour of the s e, at 
the very time when the Copperhead Democ- 
racy were willing to purchase peace on any 
terms, Mr. Greeley was wire-pulling and en- 
deavoring to arouse public dissatisfaction 
with Abraham Lincoln, When the man 
whom the 7ribune now assails received the 
conquered Lee’s sword at Appomattox, Mr. 
Greeley came out and atlvocated a policy 
which would restore the rebels to their places 
of political power. Such was the Tribune’s 
war record, To. come to events fresher in 
the memory. When the Times commenced 
the war upon Tammany, Mr. Greeley was one 
of the last to unite with those who tried to 


asked, why did not Sharon move in this mat- | th 


ter before? When and how did he learn the 
horrible story? Why did O’Donnell and 
Hubbell keep the secret locked up in their 
breasts until this late hour? And why do 


Still, the accusation is made with such 
minuteness of detail that society may well be 
shocked. Either the terpitude of Jones is so 
great for having planned and executed such 
a lical act, which becomes a capital 
crime, that his life should answer for it; or 
the terpitude of Sharon is almost equally 
greet in having such a charge falsely pre- 
erred against his opponent. One thing is 
—— bape wine orth ag can be ae 
where it properly belongs, the Nevada Legis- 
lature veel 1 act safely in dis nsing with 
the services of either until the —8 or 


guilt of one or the other is clearly estab- 
lished. 


Mr. Greeley Nominating Gencral 
Grant, 


Mr. Greeley has been a President. We all 
remember that on the 5th of January, 1871, 
he was chosen President of the Tammany 
Republican General Committee of the city of 
New York. On that occasion he made an 
inaugural address, and probably forgot for 
the moment his intense desire to make 
another on a wider field on the 4th of March 
next, for in that speech he said: 

** As to the administration of Gen, Grant, 
I recognize no one as a Republican who is 
not grateful for its judicious, energetic, and 
successful efforts to procure the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment, that key-stone 
of our political arch, whereby the fruits of 
our great triumph over rebellion and slavery 
aré assured perpetuated. That the 
President has made some mistakes in ap- 
pointments is obvious. It would be strange, 
indeed, if one so inexperienced in the cone 

of political affairs, had wholly 
them. While asserting the right of every 
Republican to his untrammeled choice of a 
candidate for next President until a nomina- 
tion is made, I venture to suggest that Gen. 
Grant will be far better qualified for that 
momentous trust in 1872 than he was in 
1868,” 

Mr. Greeley, it will be seen, was among 
the first to suggest Gen. Grant for a second 
term, —— his life-long devotion 
to the one-term eer ple. Hardly anybody 
had so plainly indicated a preference for the 
re-elee of President Grant so pon | as 
this, nor has any one given more positive 
evidence of the general excellence of his ad- 
ministration. colored voters are forci- 
bly reminded of what they owe to the admin- 
istration of the soldier whose sword struck 
away their shackles, but the most ificant 
fact is that Mr. Greeley, at that time, had 
nothing to say against the President except 
that he had made “some mistakes in ap- 
pointments.”” Perhaps the 7ribune —5 
tices can mention the high crimes and mis- 
demeanors committed by the Administration 
since the date of this address, which have 
compelled their late chief to become a candi- 
date for the place he suggested for General 
Grant.—N. Y. Times. 


> > — 
A Few Faets About the Popes. 


The whole number of Popes from St. Peter 
to Pious IX me —* setae in 82 are vene- 
rated as saints, en martyred ; 
104 have been Romans and 103 natives of 
other parts of Italy; 15 Frenchmen; 9 
Greeks ; 7 Germans; 5 Asiaties ; 3 Africans ; 
3 Spaniards; 2 Dalmatians; 1 Hebrew; 1 
Thracian; 1 Dutchman; 1 $ 
Candiot, and one Englishman. name 
most commonly borne has been John—the 
ad one toe ve Se tee to the 
chair in 1410. Nine Pontiffs have reigned 
— eisvea masta teenthnee oweetg.seers- 

and eleven mo sin 
dnly five have oceupied the Pontifical chair 
over 23 years. These are:—St. Peter, who 
was Supreme Pastor 25 years, 2 months, and 
7 days; Sylvester I, 23 years, 10 months 
days ; ‘x deian T, 28 years 10 months, 17 da: 
Pins EX, who d.his 25th year in 


me” 2 


r._| i 
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1 whole col 


He is just as likely to be upon the wrong side’ 
as the right. and — in regard to 
the Liberal movement shows that principles 
do not embarrass him where personal 


warm in the Republican ranks; but it will 
have the effect to unite those who are sin- 


with all the more zeal to, keep our honest, 

faithful, and capable Pree®ent for four —— 

more at the head of the Government. Buffa- 

lo Commercial Advertiser, Republican, 

— — — — — — 

Gerritt Smith on the Political Sit- 
uation. 


The late Republican Convention held at 
Elmira placed at the head of the New York 
delegation to the National Union Republican 
Convention the veteran Gerritt Smith. 
unable to attend the convention. he has so 
advised his alternate, President White, of the 
Cornell University, in the following letter, 
which is worthy of public attention. As the 
utterance of an unflinching Abolitionist of 
the old type, one whose integrity, jotism, 
and purity of character has him to be 
held in yeneration by tens of thousands of 
people, it furnishes in a nutshell the political 
argument which to-day animates the Repub- 
lican y from one end of the country to 
the other. We fancy that no one will charge 
Gerritt Smith with being an office-seeker, or 
the tool of an office-secking faction : 


LETTER FROM HON. GERRITT SMITH. 


BaBy on, L. I,, May 18, 1872. 
President W hite:: 

My Dear Friend: I see the great honor 
done me by the State Convention held at 
ate. Truly do I regard it as a great}. 

onor. ' 

Tam here with my sick wife, and for seye- 
ral reasons it is quite doubtful whether I shall 

t to bipory ea You, my alternate, will, 

trust, not to be there. ’ 

The country cannot yet afford to have the 
Democratic y come into power. But the 
success of either the Cincinnati or the Balti- 
more Conventions will be the success of that 


bad _ 

The Philadelphia. Convention will doubt- 
less nominate President Grant. The anti- 
slavery battle is not yet fought out, and until 
it is we shall need Grant’s continued leader- 
ship. 

With great regard, yours, 

GERRITT SMITH. 
— — — — — 
The Colored Executive Commitice 
Kadorse the Administration. 


+ At a regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Colored General Committee 
of the city and county of New York, held at 
their rooms, Nos, 245 and 247 Thompson 
street, after the regular business the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz: 
Resolved, That we fully coincide with and 
indorse the eed of the Colored State 
—— eld in so <A on the 8th ren 9th 
instant in assurance we 
are utte —* —— of the colored 
voters of New York county. 
2, Resoved, That the State Convention held 
in Elmira on the 15th inst..and the resolutions 
assed as its platform, and the unanimity of 
ling in favor of the present Administration 
for the nominee of the Philadelphia Conven- 


1 | tion ; also, the appointing of our old and tried 


friend, Hon. Gerritt Smith, and Rev. W. F. 
Butler,‘as delegates at large to the Philadel- 
hie Convention, have our warmest sympa- 
y, and shall have our united and 


a Resoled, That we acknowledge the un- 
perfest Civil neti ie lal ey oo 
Charles and that the gratitude of the 
race in the U States will 
be. extended to him, and his mame handed 
down to posterity as our noble statesman and 








fully remembered, and the rights and interests 
Laws have been enac 
and are being enforced, for the 
Froperty in all * 

— on 
3 the and immanities 
crgents law, snd o hoon! pale 

Ww a 

been adopted toward all who e 4 
rebellion. _ Complications in fi relations 


adjusted in the interest of 
t the world ee 


, Offenders punishe ponsibili 

Setablished, and pow, or 
t Republican party stands 
correct all abuses and carry out all 
ecessary to maintain the purity and 


ples, wo lavibe’ tas’ co-operation of 

es, we inv c0-0 of 

citizens of the United States 

WILLIAM CLAFLIN, of Massachusetts, 
Chai 


efficiency of the 
and 


WitLiam E, CHANDLER, of New Hamp- 


Luke P. Poland, Vermont. 
L. B. Frieze, Rh 
H. H. Starkweather, Connecticut. 


emble, Perinsylvania. 
Howard M. Jenkins, Delaware. 
B. R. Cowen, Ohio. 


Indiana. 
C. B. Farwell, Ilinois. 
Zachariah Ch 


Chandl 
J. T. Averill, Minnesota. 
David Atwood, Wisconsin. 


, D.C., Jan. 11. 1872. 
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—The following im t news and letters 
have been su 
bune within the past few 
of assisting Horace Greeley 
ture. We mention the fact because 
ent editor of the —** lately de 
* on —— 
the dishonest practices to w: 
—— — Col 
2 ters oO n. treet ‘ 
and Col. Ewell. — 
account of the election of 


Peteraburg, Va:, at which the co 
was cast solid ag G 


—— — 
Hae ort of the tocnbli of tes Svein 
—— District Republicans, (New 
In addition to these topics 
published the call 
Convention at Yemen soe Be 
though it is always boasting that it is not an 
‘‘ organ,” and exists on 
of news. Fenton’s 


an early proficienc 


shows 
in the Fenton school of 
-morality.—N. Y. 7% —E 
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thholden 
golden. 


Hop beside her pathway stands 
—— tut the visio, 

And turns at night with empty hands, 
Still dreaming of fruition. 


Ah, beauty! soon as present, gone, 
Most fleet and most beguiling : 

Why are our heart’s forever drawn 
By that, strange, far-off smiling? 


Why is that from new de] 
New faith they still can 
Oh, is that among the days 

Comes Heaven’s first good-morrow ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD, MARCH, 
BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 

BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 
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AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
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Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 
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ss 


under the headshfp of Prassia, into the ph- 
ant and powerfal empire of Germany; and the 
of ening of —** —* her — — —S— POETRY, EDITORIALS, 

in the councils of Europe, or to prosecute her SPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUE- 

often postponed but moter relinquished designs | RIES, &c. : ' Q 
on the great city founded by Constantine and the z 
vast but a anarchical dominion of the 
Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- 
terest the i bases of our tidin 
from the Old W he Tribune, throug 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where great movements are in progress 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
structive orama of events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prolonged struggle between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it 
looks hopefally on the great conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
happier future for the toiling masses of mankind. 
f our Own country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolationized through an initial triumph 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is morally certain that the 
movement thus ina cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or an t 
party, but that its purifying influence is destine 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
pohticians by trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest 4 fittest to wield it.. To this behefi- 
cent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious. 

e virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republicaa party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of-Emancipation, and 
may fairly inyoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of _ Pend the benignant smile of God. 

Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 

roduction of new inventions for economising 
bor and thus ‘enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and —** of ourrace. To 
this and good work, The Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 
q iculture will continue to be more especially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 
roduce —* annum can afford to do without our 
arket Reports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can do without such a jour- 
nalas The Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
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y 
IAm affaid there was —— 
the sort; but then of course, she might have 
known. As if Bernard Willoughby could 
a ballet dancer!” 


| + Why,’’ said Mrs. Clive, warming to her 
subject, ‘‘ the girl’s father found her out, and 
tried to make Bernard marry her. He was 
very insolent, and of course Bernard wouldn’t 
be driven, and then, I dare say, he had gotten 
over his infatuation—and so they parted. 
She went back to her father, and died soon 
afterward. It was a great pity’’—seeing & 
rain of tears falling from Gertrude’s eyes— 
a great pity, and Bernard is so sorry, I 
know. He has been very unhappy about it. 
But such things can’t be undone. One can 
only be sorry. The past can’t be helped.” 

‘* No, it can’t be helped,’ said Gertrude. 
She was trembling from head to foot. 

A light footfall startled them. 

** Would to God it could!’’ 

They turned, and faced Bernard. His 
swarthy face was pale, his black eyes had a 
smouldering fire in them. He looked like a 
man who despaired, but would fight to the. 
death. 

“Gertrude!” attempting to touch her 
hand. 

She drew it away, and turned to him the 
face of an accusing angel, and pointed to the 
portrait. 

“She was—” the word choaked her. 
“Your sister! I know it. I know, too, 
that you are hardening your heart against 
me. You are saying, ‘This man lured my 
sister to shame, and forher sake I will hate 
him.’ But you shall not do it, Gertrude. 
Not for all the angels in heaven—not for 
all the demons below, shall you cast me 
out !”? 

Ife flung his arms arouud her. She sprang 
away from him with such a look of horror, 
that he absolutely recoiled, trembling be- 
fore it. 

** Gertude, pity me !’’ he pleaded, ‘‘I love 
you! Forgive me—come to me!”’ 

He put out his hands. 

“Come to you! Not for all the world 
will I ever touch your hand, ever see your 
face again !’’ 

The words broke from her in a passionate 
cry, and when it was ended, she fled sobbing 
to her chamber. 

All that night he lay awake, marshaling 
arguments, thinking how he would entreat 
her, how to set his offense in its least bad 
light. He had no ideaof giving her up. But 
he knew he should have a hard fight for it. 
He knew, too, that he had fallen in the eyes 
of the woman he loved, and that was a poig- 
nant pain. : 

Next morning he went down stairs, heavy- 
eyed and miserable. On entering the break- 
fast room an ominous fear smote him. 
— was alone. She looked up and 
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of pain. 
Does hejmean to buy me with his mag- 
nificence ?”’\said her thought. 
And he, jeading it so easily with the keen 
— eyes of lovel, said, earnestly : 
She will come in with no alarms, I know, iny darling, you would love me 
Under this same low portal, just as well if: I were a — 
And clasp us as in mortal arms, “Indeed } would !’’ she whispered. 
And we shall turn immortal! He went Away, and left her standing there 
— — —— — rina * fe —— A. ae heart—a — 
stroke of pcjicy, e considered it; but 
MAY'S REVENGE, it was only jnis fine tact. 
Gertrude jsank down into the luxurious 
arm-chair, {It was just a type of the deli- 
cious reposd that might fill her whole life, if 
she only waduld. 
And whyjnot? She had endured the hard- 
ness in her jyouth. It is no unheroic thing 
for a delica}e, fine-cultured girl to take up 
the role of gpverness ; and the children, even 


of the bestjfamilies, are not young els 
generally. {But Mrs. Clive had been 90 kind 
to her, and let her see society when she 
would. Sh} might have had her Adonis, but 
until Bernaj‘d Clive came,,with his manifold 
fascinations} all men had been as shadows. 
aad half surrendered, a shy, re- 
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vad While the editors of the New Nationa. Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital to 
the country by any of its citizens. ° 
tions suitable for publication in these **8* 
are solicited from our friends in all of 
country, especially in the Southern 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the inter. 
ests of the colored- American citizen, the ae 
<i ice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nariox ai. Era. It willdemend 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely to every other, It will 
epptes- ty atten to confer privil upon a 

» that are withheld from the humblest citizen 

in the land. it will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and fall protection of 
person and pro: in every State and Territory 
of the National Union, 
The New Nationa Era will take high d 
upon all public questions, and labor to ire 
& oneness of purpose and’ encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 

ople of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
ering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Narionat Ena 
will give.its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadiast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
Organic law of the land. - 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better ad 
fied to discha their duties to the 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest guod of government aud people 
must lend its.energies and its power to the work 
of educating tha: people. specially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban ot its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 


enjoyed by their more fayored brethren of the 
free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


The indastrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a la ‘ i 
me a large share of our at 


The New Natiowat Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 


euce. 
The subscription price of the New Natioxat 


Era will be $2,650 a year for single subacripti 
or 5 copies for $10. in eae te re 


¥ vance. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. 


‘OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
| per express premiums in aceordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C.: 


For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch: $50 OO 
For 30 subscribers 1 Sily.(Am.) Wateh.. 406 60 


TERMS: 
One copy one year 

One copy six months.: 

Two copies one year. 

Five copies one year 

Eight copies one year 

Ten copies one year 

To one address—Twenty copies 
To one address—Fifty copies 


WM. T. COLLINS, 
Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. AU deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


3823888238 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI. 
TUTION, established by -the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
X8 offers its great advantages to all classes 

e. 
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‘You doubt me, Gertrade. You have no 
faith in me. Your eyes, your voice, your 
quick-coming blushes, your hand trembling 
in mine, all tell me that you love me. But 
something holds = back from me—some 
strange, nervous fancy of your own—vague 
but potent, indescribable but real.” 

She listened. Was it his voice, mellow, 
captivating, wooing her strangely in its ten- 
derness, or just her own conscigusness speak- 


ing out > 

“her she did love him, ah, how well! and 
was it likely that she could so control tell- 
tale eyes, and blushes, and voice, and nerves, 
so that he could not guess her sweet secret? 
And the barrier, too, keeping her back from 
the loving arms that seemed her natural pro- 
tectors! What was it? why was it ? whence 
cameit? From her own superfluous distrust, 
her too great timidity and doubt ? 

‘‘Put it away, Gertrude, darling! Come to 
me !”? 

He opened his arms, his ‘ace glowed, his 
very soul seemed to beckon her from those 
soft, tender eyes. 

Just a breadth nearer she moved, and then, 
as ifa cold wind had swept over her, she 
shrank back. 

“T cannot, ah, I cannot!’’ she shuddered. 
‘Bernard, you must let me go! We are not 
made for cach other. An invisible but awful 
fate stands between us.”’ 

With a step he reached-her, and clasped 
her in his atms. 

‘Thus I trample on it! thus I conquer it! 
My darling, nothing shall separate us !”’ 

is kisses were on her lips, his voice charm- 
ing her. The great tidal wave of love seemed 
ready to sweep her away into compliance, 
confession, promise. But—and how sirens 
it.was to her, who can tell?—the same cold 
hand held her back, the same pitiless inex- 
orable voice said : 

‘* He ip not for you, Turn your back upon 
the heaven of this love! Go out once more 
into the rough ways of the world. Not for 
you sweetness, rest, peace, sympathy. Go 
your lonely way. It is so appointed !” 

The conflict whitened her cheeks, carried a 
great, deathly sickness to her heart, and 

resently the tender, yielding, lovely form in 
Fis arms grew rigid, and all its sweet, warm 
life seemed to flee away. 

Great heaven! have I killed her?” he 
said, pale as death. 

At first he would not call any one, for at 
that instant he believed it was only a swoon; 
but the unyielding art frightened him soon, 
and he rang the bell loudly. 

Mrs. Clive came running in. 

** Good gracious! Bernard, I told you not 
to agitate her. She’s been as nervous as 
could be for a month. And now she'll be ill, 
I dare say—and everything packed up for 
Willoughby House ! ere, Gertrnde, my 
dear, aren’t you better now? Do. go away, 
Bernard.”’ 

But Bernard did not go. 

Little Mrs. Clive, who ordered everybody 


“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Success 
Family Paper in the Union.” 8 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
lete in all the departments of an American 
‘amily Paper, J/arper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself » right to its title, “A Jourxat or Civiia- 
zaTion.’’—New York Evening Post. 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.—oston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does ita 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. V. Sun. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS : 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five sabsctibers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Jlarper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Jfarper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
sup lied at any time. 

the annual volumes of ZZarper’s Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

‘he postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, Which most be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cat off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
ednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 64 to 8 o’elock. je22-ly 


NITED STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 
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To him she 
luctant capij ve. 
But last fight Mrs. Clive had kissed her, 
and called her sister. 
“You oujht to be happy. Nobody could 
be more in jove than he is, and Bernard is a 
ood fellow] Te has had his little pecadil- 
oes, sans djute—they all have. But he is as 
good as thejrest.’’ 
What covjd Gertrude’s pure heart know of 
the sins ofjthe great world? Kitty Clive, 
with her four years in Paris, was a thousand- 
fold wiser. | If she had any misgivings, she 
hushed thesf in her heart. 
**Gertrudf: will be the making of him ; and, 
in spite of that unfortunate affair, Bernard is 
not a bad fellow.” 
In his owa room Bernard was very much 
» his hopes. He was sure of her 
for a wholejmonth, and he had taken care to 
invite only jadies or ineligible men to help 
them pass te summer. 
And now, with all the signs of affluence 
about him, jBernard was thinking. 
“*T am a fucky fellow,’’ ran the soliloquy. 
“Tf Cousin {Robert had lived a day longer, 
iroperty would have gone to the 
Houghbys. If I had gone to 
Egypt instpad of coming home last fall, I 
might neve} have seen Gertrude. It reall 
seems if all been providentially — 
Pshaw !”’ 
He in pted himself, and knocked the 
ashes from ipe with vehemence. 
“As if Providence would: do anything for 
me—as if it had forgotten that old grudge 
stme/ Curse it! I wish I could for- 





Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Bing Point, 
* —— and Fortress Monroe. 

for freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. D. Groner, Agent, Nor olk, Va. ; "J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. 
Jeorgetown, D. C., or to 
S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; ronnd trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3; round trip, $5, my 26-tf 





Waters, 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


9 
348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
Ladies and Gentleman, and is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable —_ to put up at. 

au31-3m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 
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‘* Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.”’ 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent “Stat 








in his chair, and 
face to face with a portrait 
ich hung upon the wall. 

It was a lovely picture—a fair, girlish face, 
untouched as yet by sorrow, but with a 
mournful, ——A ſate in the dark, 
beautiful, tonder eyes. 
onder now,’’ mused Bernard, “by 
rvergity of self tormenting I keep 
ture before my eyes. I have said to 
myself a hvadred times that I would destroy 
it. Poor little May! You keep remorse 
alive, do you know, and you safe in heaven 
these ten years. Heaven! If there was 
one, May, do you think it would not over- 
take me with wrath? ‘You said—I remem- 
ber—that one day the punishment would 


“*Gértrude is gone. She went away at 
dayhght, leaving only a note for me. She 
will never forvive you, Bernard.” 

He turned his k upon her, climbing 
slowing and painfully to his own room. 
There the pictured face on the wall looked 
down at him with tender compassion in its 
eyes, as perhaps, the immortal spirit looked 

own from the heavenly courts. 

“‘Oh, May, May! at last you are avenged ! 
It lingered late, but he did not fail. God 
help me !”” 

e dropped into a chair, and hid his face 
in his hands, knowing too surely that the 
last sweet hope of his heart was dead for 
ever, and that nothing waited but bitter lone- 
liness and vain remorse. 

From her 








KC etstone HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 3 
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} ery family can tess afford to be without. Ma 
magazinesareaccumulated. Harper’sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution, There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 


Tables always supplied.with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
come, 


about in the most good-natured but absolute 
manner, found her brother beyond her man- 


agement, 

Bernard stayed, and brought wine and 
strong waters, and insisted on leaving Miss 
Stanley to lie down, and would take Mrs. 


It tarries long, poor little pious May ! 
The grass is green on your grave, and I—I 
am in love ; p? 

He lookeil steadfastly at the portrait as he 
spoke, and’ it seemed to him that the face 
dilated, stobd out from the canvas, and al- 


s-grown graye in Florence, 


May reached out her dead hand to take her 
late revenge. 


—A characteristic anecdote is related of 


equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a8 our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 


ture, science, and art, unequaled * any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. _Liv- 


pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or — boarders. Give us a call. 
nov 9-t 


GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney # Counsellor at Lav, 





For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWateh,.. 20 OO 
For 15 subscribers } set Silv.TeaSpoons 10 @@ 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble....... ¥ OO 
For 5 subscribers cash......... “ 2 50 


seat sence oe * 


LITTLEFIELD’S 


an out-at-elbows poet, who, by some freak of 
fortune, coming into possession of a five dol- 
lar bill, —— a lad —— a * 
ethos my e William and get it changed. 
ssi tke a" groan “Fool that I didr’t|, Vhat do — calling i — 
© wondering lad. 
know it before! My God, what a complica wh , Johnny,” replied the poet. Iam 
no suitel 


tion 1” : 
He droped his white face on his arms, and liberty of jee Bee ary it to take the 


the table afd chair shook. 
before he lifted 
STEVENS’ MINERAL FERTILIZER. 


A whole {long hour passed 
his head. | When he did, his countenance 
A cheap Fertilizer and Insect Destroyer. 
A —— 


was pale ajd set, He rose. 
**You sbhll not be avenged—at least, not 
in that way,’’ with a defiant glance at the 
Careless of the little tempest in his sister’s | Portrai — 
SANM'L H. yon Ey 
ec, and Gen. A 
* Lisbon, £ i. 


mind—he would only have laughed at it good- | , He madeas if to go out, but, irresistibly, 
naturedly, if he had known of it—Bernard turned arojmd, and went close to the pic- 
“POWELL HOUSE,” 
’ 
153 Thompson Street, 


varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help usto make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 


num, 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, mail eubscribers, $4 
perannum, Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
To mail subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues 
To one address, all at one post office. 


10 copies 
20 eopies...:............ .. ..2.......p :ꝛ..:.. 
60 

And one extra copy to each club. 


To names of subscribers, all at one post office. 


ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the Kast, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
ducedin these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artigts see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring — 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. 
Standard. 3 

« Itis one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of LHarper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERM ; 
Harper’s Magazine one year 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subseribers at $4 each, in 

one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
* | extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of ok Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 

ense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 

ingle volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth 
ey; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. | cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
gol The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. | postpaid. j 

. Waring. The postage on Harper's Magazine ia twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 


ADVERTISING RATES. ~ ogy 
bscriber's t office. 
Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, aaa HARPER & * 

ew York. 


75 centa, and $1 per line. n2 
Semi- Weekly ‘ribune, 25 and 50 cents per | - —_———- 


ine. . ‘A Reposilcry of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- — — 
cording to position in the paper, 


It making remittances always procure a drafi H A R PE RS B A Z, AR. 


on New York, or a post o 
Notices of the Press. 


office money order, if 
It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 


possible. Where neither of these can be pro- 

cured, send the money, bué always in a regis- 
fashion in this country, Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 


tered letter. The registration fee has been re- 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 


duced to cents, and the present registra- 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 


tion system has been found by the postal 
authdrities to be — an absolute protection 

liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 

sip.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


against logses by mail. Al postmasters are 

obliged to register letters when requested to 
do so. 

The young lady who buys a angle number of 

rif *s Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 

New York Evening Post, 


T h in adyance. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. _ 
The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- Do not delay subscribing, If it ia not convenlent to sub- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally scribe for @ 


we THE SUFFERING. 
The Rev. Will H. Norton while residi edited, and the cl f yeadlers for wh ity. besame little — ———— — 
e Rev. William H. Norton, , sidin ll edi and the class of readers for whom it To money my: : 
in Brazil asa Missionary, discovered in that lan is intended —the mothers and daughters in aver- iacsormnes Beata.” a ee 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, age families—cannot but profit by its good sense All Le we x are obliged to register letters whenever 
SCROFULA, SORE —— COUGHS, | and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are “ tho for togictoring ic Steen ennte, 
oom — — — to-day making, vers Ta sents Hapyr Sian Adives ¥REDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
° is remedy * they may have been before the women began 
other medicines had failed. takin ont in personal and houschold = Legh Bex 54, Warymetes. B.C. 
social managemeat from this good-natured men- Agenis for the New National Era. 


Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the 
tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 
EUNIC® P. SHADD 
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—28 , Howard University, Washingtea. 
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most would speak. Gradually, too, a new 
———— ew upon him. All the color 


drifted out df his face. 
using himself, with a 


Clive away with him, in spite of her re- 
sistance. 

**T tell you it’s only the heat, Louise, and 
those great boys of yours. The poor girl is 
overworked, and no wonder !”’ 

Mrs. Clive, A aig her blue * in re- 
monstrance and her lips to reply; found her- 
self put down unceremoniously, and set to 


“*T declare,”? she said, recovering her 
senses, ‘‘I never had so much trouble with 
Clive in all my life. I wish Gertrude joy of 
him, and I hope she may be able to 
him. Overworked in my house, indèed 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
Or — 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscri with the w 
will send two oper er the —— 
pee the person sending us the names with 

ttlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, ~. mail postpaid, put u 
onaroller. This engraving cost three — 
—2 and the impressions sell for three dol- 
ars each. 


Cash Premiums! 
For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
—— $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 


Periodical Premiums. 
e offer for one ** sending 

eopy of the New Nariowst Ena one ; = and 

ei of the following periodicals: The. Ame- 

hi cones ae meee 

to 

. household, the subsorip 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State of 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P.O. Address, Wilmington, N.C, _je29-1y 


€MIARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C,, 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Era, 
will receive special attention. jel 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


6@ ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA. 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. | aptsty 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 








Clive was walking up and down the veran- t 
dah, meditating ori his—defeat, shall we 
eall it? Not so. Bernard gave it no such 
name, 

An impulsive, brilliant, strong-willed man 
of talent, he was accustomed to succeed. 
His personal magnetism was something won- | © 
derful. Allied to his rare abilities, it might 
have won him almost any position. But so- 
cial success was all he aspired to—his high- 
est ambition, to win without toil any woman 


I did not see it before—strange 
guess what it was that was so 
sweetly fashiliar in her face—why her smile 
old melody half forgotten. May! 
ay ete the lovely, pathetic 
rill be good to her—I will be true. 
t that atone ?”’ 


ap25-4t 








—— — 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, fall of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem ofthe & monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $65.25. The subscription prite of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 
We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Narionat Era one year to any one 
Sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
. National Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy one year $2 50 
1 copy six months...... 1 25 
I copy three mnths s.ecccrccccssarsecensee. serecesecsec scenes 65 


10 00 
5 50 


20 06 
210 00 


and into Gertrude’s presence. Near Houston, Now Work 


Mrs. Clivd, sitting in an adjoining room, 
who pleased his versatile fancy. heard thei: low voices, and guessed that 
He was, it must be confesséd, a little sated — fas prospering with his love- 

with triumph now. Just home from a pro- a 
longed residence in Europe, the pretty put. Late in the evening Gertrude stood there 
terflies of Mrs. Clive’s set had fluttered around | Close 4 im, the white moonlight falling 
ef, and making her loveliness su- 


G rtrud Ps ts 1 , 4 ” 4 B pa ence 0 


And one copy to each club. 

Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
age repaid: Political Economy, by Horace 

ree 


WK. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
feb29-tf 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No, 412 Eleventh Strect, 





loved her as he never had, never should love | love, yet F * 
again—so he told her, and so he really but steadity she was drifting toward him. 
thought. What remained then but to win | Patience, and she was won! Her hand 
and wear? lingered in his when he said good night, her 
“A mere nothing,” thought Bernard, as|¢yes had @ soft light, whose meaning he 
he softly*puffed a blue cloud of smoke into | knew well; Yet he restrained himself. He 
the air; ‘a subtle, intangible thing, as eva- | told her he was going away to-morrow, to be 
nescent and bodiless as this coil of vapor, a | gone all day, and saw the gentle regret cloud 
creature of weak nerves, a phantasm of the | her bright face; but he did not take: her in 
ination—is this thing to come between | 5's arms, and bid her a passionate good-bye. 
her and me? By all the gods, no! She She will come to me of herself presently 
loves me! She did not deny it—her eyes | —She will come!’’ he said. 
confessed it,’’ his dark cheek flushed at the}, The next day was somewhat heavy on the 
thought, ‘‘and soon her sweet lips shall con- | ladies’ hands. Gertrude, in particular, was 
fess it, too. Willoughby House will be good | @filicted by a strange disquietude, and could 
for her. ‘she was pale this morning, the dar- | 20t rest. She missed Bernard; he was fast 
ling! At Willoughby she shall get back her | becoming the one thing necessary to her. 
roses.’? Late in the afternoon a dun-blue smoke 
filled all the valley visible from Willoughby 
House. ‘The servants said the woods were 
on fire. 
Here was excitement, diversion. 
“We will go to Bernard’s room,’ said 
Mrs. Clive. ‘It looks that way, and is the 
highest in the house.’’ 
ut when they had climbed the stairs, the 
doors were locked. 
** What nonsense!’ said Mrs. Clive, and 
sent for all the keys in the house, trying 
them one after another with fatoful perti- 
OT ink ab 2 
t last one fitted, and they entered the 
room. A flush of maiden ti fity. a sweet. 
doubtful curiosity startled Gertrude at the 
first instant. Then she looked up, saw the 
portrait, and instantly forgot everything else 
_** Who is this ?’’ going up to it: F 
‘“* You can see the fire this wiadow.”’ 
Good heaveng, I didn’t 
think Bernard was mad enough te keep that 
picture in sight,’’ she added, seéto voce, : 
** Whose portrait is this, Mra. Clive?” 
The tone struck the gay little woman as 
something awful, She came nearer and 
looked at Gertrude. 
** Mercy, Gertrude, I didn’t think you'd be 





Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Euplernant Of'ce at 607 Eleventh street, be- 
tween E and %', for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c.. with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. ; 

Parties vvishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. oc? 


Bay INFORMATION WANTED 


Concerning my mother, Mrs. Lacy Wright, for- 
merly of — Aone South Carolina; subse- 
quently she went to Mobile, Alabama, and mar- 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy. She is the mother of seven children, 
viz.: William, Samuel, James Wesley, Adam, 
Willis, Sarah, and Mary. Any information con- 
cerning my said mother, addressed to Powell 
House, 1538 Thompson street, New York city, 
will confer a special favor and oblige her anx-| . way, 

ious son. : WILLIS WRIGHT. sep 7-ly New York City. 
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— OMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 


TO $20 DAILY PAID CANVASSING — 
$1 AGENTS. Exclusive territory. New! * The following publications on the Woman Suf- 
monopoly. ion can be had of Mrs. Josephine 
Ca: 


Sells in every family to. entire satis- frage question ; 
faction. wanted. Griffing, 218 N. Capitol street, hae, 30 : 
MYERS MANUFACTORING CO., 1. rt of Special Committee of Connecti- 
ap25-4t _, 104 John street, New York. | cut on Woman Suffrage, 
2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 
we of Annual Meeting of Committee 
oman Soff Association. : 
4. — on Elective Franchise under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, by 








5 copiocs one year 
5 copies siz mouths. 


113 copies one year 
10 copics six th 




















In a week Mrs. Clive and the family were 
settled at Willoughby House. : 

It was a gloomy stone pile set in a vast 
lawn, remote and unattractive enough to the 
gay travelers on the public road. But when 
the carriage stopped at the entrance, and, 
Bernard received them with affectionate 
smiles, and Mrs. Clive saw the complete 
renovation he had effected within, she was 
more than glad she had come to Willoughby. 

The elegant, carved ceilings had been 
painted in fresh Pompeiian colers. Sombre 
drapery and antique furniture had been ban- 
ished to lumber-rooms, and unique, lovely 
buhl tables and bamboo chairs and lace cur- 
tains had taken their place. 

It was as gay, as fresh, as summery and 
homelike as could be ed. 

pon my word, Bernard’’ said Mrs. 
catching her breath, I shouldn’t won- 
at Robert got up out of his grave 
vandalism and extravagance ! 

ou ever dared do it.’ 


of anybody who comes 
f shades,” 








all who desire it FREE OF ( 
Please send an envelope, With your name and 
address on it. Address 


‘and using this remedy to 
pereEE OF CHARGE. 
| WALL, 
Rey. WILLIAM He NORTON, TERMS : 


Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
An extra eopy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every elub 
of five subscribers at $4.00 cach, in one remit: 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
co ys 
ubscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and — to one address for one year, $10.00: 
or, two of Hasper s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. , ; 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 
The four volumes of Harper’s Bazar, for the 
years 1868, '69, '70, ‘71, elegantly bound in 
n morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 


i d 7.00, 
——— ¢ Bazar is 20 cents a 
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Dr.J.0. AYER &00., Practical Chemtets, 
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Fog te Bie had been so eset, #0 then — ? : 3 An Appeal to the Women of the United “Sul M 
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contain usie 
Api ! and wilt be I 
Broadway, New York. 





one lays down the es and drifts happily oe was running oyer the matter in her —— rs; by Mrs. P. W. Davis. aes & BROTHERS 
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